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An Editorial: 


Out of Darkness Can We Expect) 





A concern for quality should be our watchword. 


With little extra effort, [owa could boast of institutions 


of real excellence. Good intentions are fine, but 


unless we act soon, Iowa will continue to muddle in mediocrity. 


LENWOOD State School has become a national symbol. 

Featured in Life magazine and in a full hour television 
drama, the heroic work of Alfred Sasser with mentally re- 
tarded children is well known over the entire country. 

Most Iowans have felt a sense of pride in this publicity. 
It acknowledges that they are willing to face facts—no mat- 
ter how cruel they may seem, and do something about them. 

Yet, when the chips are down, what has happened. Gover- 
nor Herschel Loveless recommended less than 16% of the 
increase in operating expenses requested by Sasser. The Glen- 
wood superintendent had requested a budget of $4,066,811 
vs. a current budget of $1,638,933. The Board of Control cut 
this to $2,846,746 and the Governor pared it to $2,046,300. 
One result is that only two cents per meal additional money is 
allocated on an already scanty diet. 

Take two other mental institutions—Cherokee and Cla- 
rinda. Cherokee asked for $3,574,914; the Board of Con- 
trol recommended $2,953,553; the Governor recommended 
$2,191,100. (It has been operating on $1,693,934.) It re- 
ceived about 27% of the increased appropriations requested. 

Clarinda has been getting along on $1,704,445. The offi- 
cials at this Mental Health Institute feel they need $3,749,543 
to function properly (and, as in the case of Cherokee, this 
does not include setting up a children’s program). The 
Board of Control cut that figure to $3,061,001 and the 
Governor slashed it again to $1,965,600. This comes to about 
13% of the original askings. 

Under these circumstances, the forced resignation of Al 
Sasser begins to make sense. The Glenwood superintendent 
was accused by director of mental hospitals Dr. J. O. Crom- 
well and Board of Control member John Hanson of falsely 
claiming to have a doctorate from Indiana University. In our 
August-September issue of The Iowan, we pointed out that 
he did not have this degree. There was no difficulty involved 
in obtaining the information. The only possible conclusion is 
that Sasser was kicked out to shut off his campaign to im- 
prove Glenwood’s shoddy financial treatment. Woe be to any 
superintendent who dares to awaken Iowans to the hard facts! 
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We can now expect a flow of resignations and a reversion to 
the policy of politics above patients. 

Our indictment is not confined to administrators, it is 
aimed mainly at the people of Iowa who appear to delight 
in the muddle of mediocrity that is spread like a mud pack 
over the face of the state. The fact of the matter is all of 
us avoid excellence. 

“Just-good-enough-to-get-by” has been a watchword for 
years and continues to be. To stand for anything else means 
that you are in favor of (stand back!)—a tax increase. 
Like it or not, however, that is the only way we are going 
to get off the treadmill. 

Perhaps a sales tax increase is not the answer. But if it 
were, let us consider what might be done. A one percent 
increase in Iowa’s sales tax would have allowed Governor 
Loveless to recommend and the legislature to appropriate 
the full askings for operating expenses of all of the Board 
of Regents institutions (SUI, ISC, ISTC, University Hospitals, 
etc.); plus all of the Board of Control institutions (mental 
hospitals, prisons, etc.); p/as all of the administrative offices; 
plus the Conservation Commission and the Development 
Commission. With the 28 to 29 million dollars extra avail- 
able annually, the Board of Regents, Board of Control, and 
Conservation Commission could also receive most of the 
money needed for capital improvements. 

We make the mistake of assuming that every administra- 
tor is after more money than he needs, is overpaid, is in- 
herently dishonest. The fact is that Iowa’s government has 
been notably honest under both Democrats and Republicans. 
Our public officials are disgracefully paid. (The Governor's 
salary of $13,500 a year is merely indicative of the com- 
pletely inadequate scale.) Finally, with a very few excep- 
tions in some administrative departments, our administrators 
are seeking only to serve the people of Iowa in the best 
manner they can. 

A city seeking to attract industry is told to look first at 
itself. Is it an attractive town for workers and executives to 
live in? How good are its schools, hospitals, and public 
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services? A state is no different. If Iowa expects to attract 
industry, it must also look closely at itself. 

Lacking great natural resources or an ideal geographic 
location, Iowa must rest its case on the good life available 
here and on a respect for gzality both in our people and 
our products. 

As any housewife can tell you, quality is worth the extra 
money it costs. 

Let us not delude ourselves. Iowa’s economy is not grow- 
ing fast enough to keep up with our needs. It is inflating. 
The extra cash flowing into our state treasury simply repre- 
sents the amount of additional money our institutions need 
to stay even with the cost of living. 

Governor Loveless is doing a good job with the funds 
available, but they are not enough. Not even with a tax in- 
crease can we spare money for property tax relief, as desir- 
able as it might be. Iowa needs about $25,000,000 more 
annually in tax revenue to finance the excellence we need 
to be a quality state. 

Nailing down the official blame for our unwillingness to 
face facts is difficult. A Republican-controlled legislature did 
nothing for years. Inflation has doubly proven the falseness 
of the do-nothing leaders’ supposed “economy.” Democrats 
in the House and Senate were no better, however. While 
small in numbers (until this year), they could have effec- 
tively helped the more liberal Republicans if they had been 
so inclined. 

This ostrich-like attitude is not confined to elective offices. 
The greatest weakness in the final report of the Committee 
of 100 was its failure to nail down the need for tax in- 
creases. In fact, somewhat earlier, Dr. Howard Bowen, head 
of the committee, had reared mightily when an Iowa news- 
paper suggested he was in favor of increases. 

This failure of intellectual Iowans to appreciate the basic 





nature of our troubles is widespread. A professor at the 
University of Iowa, for example, in a conversation last fall 
maintained they could get everything needed without raising 
additional money. We wonder how he views the fact that 
even the legislature is only scheduling about $16,240,000 for 
the Board of Regents buildings (versus the Governor’s recom- 
mendation of $14,073,000). Since $11,000,000 of this repre- 
sents funds vetoed last session, the state schools are actually 
getting less than half of the funds they received last time. 
As a matter of fact, we sometimes wonder if state school 
administrations do not shun excellence. 

“You get what you pay for” is a familiar adage. It is 
also quite true, Iowa is actually receiving a great deal more 
than it deserves, especially from underpaid public officials. 
But there is always a day of reckoning. 

Iowa is not an immensely rich state, but it is not a poor 
one, either. It can afford the relatively small amount of extra 
tax money needed to provide us with the quality of services 
our people need and deserve. Assuming that an increase in 
the sales tax is not feasible at this time because of a potential 
veto by the Governor, several sources are still open. 

An expansion of the sales tax to include such services as 
motel and hotel rooms, parking lots, attorneys’ fees, repair 
services, barbershops, beauty parlors, newspaper subscriptions, 
and so on, would be highly profitable. Iowa’s income tax 
could be returned to the 100% level for many additional mil- 
lions. And there is no reason why corporations should not 
be returned to the very nominal 3% level from the present 
2% which went into effect along with Loveless’ 1957 veto 
of the sales tax increase. 

All of these financial weapons are practicable right now. 
By using all of them, we could quickly emerge from our 
muddle of mediocrity and enjoy the pleasant, prideful glow 
of genuine excellence. 





POSTSCRIPT 


At annual Waverly sale, to give buyers an idea of work obedience, a team of Belgians is put through paces on hitching wagon. 


Sale founder, Arnold Hexom (left), presents trophy to winner in draft horse show. There is standing room only at the sale tha 
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TO THE PAST 





The big draft horses arent as forgotten as you 


may believe. Every year Waverly’s Arnold Hexom holds a 


successful sale with some of vesteryear’s favorite breeds. 


by MAURICE TELLEEN and DON HUSTON 


EARLY everyone agrees that the 

draft horse, like gaslights and 
Chautauqua meetings, has fallen victim 
to the onrushing twentieth century; that, 
in this machine age, the business of buy- 
ing and selling heavy horses is, to put it 
bluntly, quite dead. 

There is a man in Waverly, however, 
who can convincingly refute that esti- 
mate. For the past decade, he has been 
realizing a profit on just such a business. 
Every year, since 1948, on the third Fri- 
day in March, Waverly has enjoyed a 
brief prominence as the draft horse capi- 
tal of the United States. On this date, 
what is probably the largest sale of 


















quality draft horses in the country takes 
place, annually attracting about 200 of 
the big horses and thousands of visitors. 

This remarkable sale owes its exist- 
ence to the efforts of Arnold Hexom, an 
auctioneer and horseman who simply re- 
fused to allow fate to cheat him out of 
his favorite pastime—horse trading. 

Hexom is not a nostalgic “‘old-timer’’ 
living in the past. A vigorous young 
businessman, he manages the Waverly 
Sales Barn where bi-weekly dairy sales 
and weekly market sales (all classes of 
livestock) are conducted. In addition, he 
is one of the busiest farm auctioneers 
in northeast Iowa. 


draws thousands of spectators. Buyers include loggers, advertisers, fancy horse hobbyists. 




































































The horse sale is simply an “extra 
dividend” for auctioneer Hexom, who 
explains that he entered the horse busi- 
ness at 13 years of age when he bought 
a black colt with $40 of the $49 he had 
deposited in a Decorah bank. He kept 
the colt for two years, during which 
time he won $79 in prize money on the 
animal at the county fair. With the 
greater part of this money, he bought a 
gray mare, broke her, then traded the 
team for a span of mules. Two weeks 
later, the mules were sold at a neigh- 
bor’s farm auction for $275, and he was 
launched in the horse business. He has 
been in it ever since, even to the extent 
of serving with a horse and mule outfit 
during World War II. 

Hexom cites two experiences that 
shaped and sharpened his trading in- 
stincts at a rather tender age. Shortly 
after he drew his $40 out of the Decorah 
bank, the bank folded. His brother had 
$69 in the same bank. Arnold had his 
black colt, whereas his brother had noth- 
ing but regrets. 

The other youthful experience con- 
cerns a team of well-matched bay mares 
owned by his father. A lumber dealer 
in Waukon offered the elder Hexom 
$500 for the team, and the offer was 
accepted. Arnold, however, prevailed up- 
on his father to keep the team through 
the threshing season since there was at 
that time considerable rivalry about who 
drove the fanciest team in the threshing 
ring. One of the Hexom mares got into 
a wire fence and injured herself, so the 
deal was off. Since then, Arnold has 
never hesitated to part with a horse if 
somecne wanted him badly enough. 

The first of the Waverly Horse Sales 
was held in 1948. There were more 
heavy horses in the country at that time, 
but the initial reaction was that while 
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Before entering ring during morning show, Clydesdale breeder combs out “feather.” 


Horses are “mouthed” by experts assisting at sale to determine age of the horse. 
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there were enough horses to make a sale, 
there were not enough buyers to as- 
semble a crowd. The sale was widely 
regarded as a means of disposing of the 
“last team” for very little money and, 
in all probability, to the packers. 

This first sale was a real surprise. 
Horses were not only sold, but the bet- 
ter ones were sold for more than even 
the most hopeful consignors had antici- 
pated. Hexom tells of one Black Hawk 
County farmer who decided to dispose 
of his “last team” through one of the 
early sales. As the horses were loaded, 
he offered them to the trucker for $200. 
The trucker, however, was no fool and 
turned down the offer. Not wanting the 
farmer to think that he had been silly 
enough to consider it seriously, he made 
it clear that at “no place on earth will 
a team of work horses bring that much.” 
The horses sold for $360 that day. 

Since that first sale, the number of 
spectators and interest in the auction 
have increased greatly. More surprising 
is the fact that prices for the really top 
horses have risen. Hexom says that at 
no time have really good horses been 
worth more. Some prices paid at recent 
sales would appear to bear this out. In 
the 1958 sale, a team of sorrel mares 
went to the West Coast for more than 
$1200 and a team of geldings sold to 
an Iowa cattle feeder for $870. 

The horses come from about six 
states, but most of them are from Iowa. 
The number of drafters offered has de- 
clined from about 300 in the initial 
sales to approximately 200 in 1958, and 
the number may well drop below that 
in 1959. The biggest drop has been in 
common work horses. Fancy drafters 
and purebreds have not experienced a 
comparable decline. While most of the 
“last teams” are gone, there are a num- 
ber of genuine “horse breeders” who 
are continuing to raise colts. Hexom 
cites a Belgian breeder near Columbus 
Junction, who is expecting nine foals 
this spring. 

Accounting for the most sales are log- 
gers, particularly Canadians, who pre- 
fer horses to mechanized equipment be- 
cause of the narrow quarters in which 
they work, the snow they must move the 
logs over, and the damage that tractors 
occasionally inflict on seedling trees. 
One of the biggest buyers is a Canadian 
who annually purchases up to 50 horses 
for work in the logging camps. Some 
of the fancier, more colorful horses are 
sought for use in advertising hitches. 

Another class of buyers for tiie quali- 
ty horses is the few remaining horse- 
minded farmers and ranchers—men who 
take considerable pride in having a team 
of flashy work horses around. Some bids 
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ne from breeders looking for brood 

,ares, pulling contest horses, and show 
horse prospects. 

Smaller horses find a market as chore 
and some go into the nearby 
communities around Fairbank 

and Hazleton where religious beliefs bar 

se of tractors in farming operations. 

The Waverly sale, like any successful 

auction, is a blend of salesmanship and 

owmanship. The salesmanship brings 

n the buyers. The showmanship pro- 
vides the color that attracts huge crowds 
year after year. The “crowd pleasers” 
take place in the morning; the auction, 
in the afternoon. 

The day’s activities get under way at 
8 o'clock when all horses consigned as 
“broke” must be hitched and driven. 
Hexom keeps two weighted wagons 
equipped with wheel brakes for this pur- 
pose. Competent horsemen are on hand 
to hitch and drive the animals if the 
consignor is not present or does not care 
to handle his own horses. 

The horses are driven on a walk, 
trot, and gallop. This affords prospec- 
tive bidders an opportunity to see how 
they hitch and how well they drive to- 
gether. The gallop serves as a test of 
their wind. The teams are also required 
to pull a wagon with the brakes locked, 
to demonstrate whether or not they will 
get down and pull when necessary. 

Hexom feels that good harness adds 
value to a team of horses. He keeps 
four sets of well-oiled brass-mounted 
harness on hand for use by the con- 
signors. The hitching is always popular 
with the crowd. The possibility of a 
runaway is ever present, but with expert 
horsemen on the lines that event never 
materializes. 

The hitching is an essential part of 
any draft horse sale and goes a long 
way in determining the value of a team. 
It is the only available means prospec- 
tive buyers have of testing the product 
before bidding on it. 

Horsemen, like schoolboys, are in- 
curable showoffs. That being the case, 
a horse show, complete with trophies, 
ribbons, and prize money, is a natural. 
This has been particularly popular with 
the breeder type of consignor who loves 
to show his horses anywhere, any time, 
to almost anyone. Nor is he blind to 
the fact that a winner in the morning 
will be measured by the more common- 
place yardstick of dollars and cents in 
the afternoon. 

Three classes are shown from 11 
o'clock until noon—directly following 
the hitching. They are for heavyweights 
(horses weighing more than a ton), 
medium weights, and colts (animals 


(Continued on page 54) 
















































Row of the big horses forms an equine beauty parade as owners, handlers show them. 


Valuable team shows how it will work together against wagon with locked brakes. 




























Edgewood reigned serenely over a tree-studded park and large lake (out of picture to the left) in this early 1900's picture. 


PRAIRIE ESTATE 


Built before 1875, Edgewood near Corning represented 


the finest in country living for nearly fifty years. 


by W. D. ARCHIE 


—_ Iowa was still emerging from one-story shacks 
in the 1870's when George Frank started to build 
Edgewood near Corning, an estate that to this day has few 
equals in Iowa. Now the lawns have been turned into a golf 
course, the lake has nearly disappeared, the stone barn has 
been abandoned, and the house holds only the memory of a 
home. But the charm of the prairie oasis lingers on. 

For a man with money, Iowa was a land of opportunity 
in 1871. Land prices were booming as settlers moved into 
the western part of the state, following the railroad lines. 
Some came from the east; others were enticed from Europe. 
They not only needed land; they needed money. Interest 
rates of 10% were the rule rather than the exception. 

Frank, a man of considerable means, probably chose to 
settle in Corning simply because it was then at the end of 
the Burlington line. Location did not make too much dif- 
ference to him as the Frank-Darrow investment company 
he founded was before long operating in twenty western 
Iowa counties. 

He soon bought some land near Corning with the inten- 
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tion of making his frontier life as comfortable as possible. 
One mile east of the town, Frank purchased 120 acres that 
rose gracefully from the river bottom to a commanding knoll. 
In 1873 or 1874, the man who had arrived from Oneida, 
New York, only a few years before, started a house on this 
site that would be the talk of Southwest Iowa for years. 

The plan called for a formal parlor and a library at the 
front of the house, a kitchen and dining room at the back, 
and a wide central hall between the two sets of rooms. A 
staircase rose in grand manner from the hall to the second 
floor. On the third floor, the Franks installed a suite for 
their son, complete with billiard table and gun racks. 

The woods for the doors and trim were the finest obtain- 
able. A German artist was imported to embellish many of 
the panels with wood carvings. Chinese brass hinges graced 
the massive doors, and fireplaces gave elegance to the main 
rooms and the hall of the structure. 

Although soft brick was available locally, hard brick was 
shipped in for the exterior. An ingenious hot and cold water 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Jess Maxwell, Dorothy Widner canoe on lake at Edgewood as local Corning men fish. 


Young Frank Widner rides on estate. 
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Widner children and friends sled on long drive. Barely visible are ponies behind boathouse and house porch on bill to left. 


Recent photo shows interesting stone barn which was rebuilt in 1908. 
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House, as it appears today, now is used by golf club. 
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The Maquoketa Caves 


In this wonderland you can explore the caverns 
carved by an underground river, pass beneath a natural 


bridge. test a balanced rock. enjoy a prize forest. 
by JOAN LIFFRING 


N a beautiful, timbered, eastern Iowa gorge lies one of the state’s most outstanding 

scenic attractions—the Maquoketa Caves. The prize attraction is a serpentine cavern 
formed by an underground river. But the state park area also contains an outstanding 
natural bridge, several minor caves, a balanced rock, high lookouts, and a fine forest 
of native trees. 

The principal cave is open at both ends and is also accessible through a deep hole 
which breeches it in the midsection. A small stream now runs intermittently along the 
floor of the two-block long cavern. The wide, low-ceilinged passage is lighted through- 
out its length. At one end, it opens into a large, circular room. 

The natural bridge and the main cave (an elongated natural bridge itself) were 
formed from the dolomitic limestone of the Niagara series by water action. Originally, 
the stream made falls over cliffs where the caves are located. As time went on, the 
water above the falls found its way into cracks and began to form a wider underground 
stream bed. As the stream became lower and weathering removed much of the ceiling 
of the underground channel, the bridges took on their present day form. a 


(Continued on page 54) 4 


beyond its "Dance Hall” (right). 


Entrance to main cave is mouth-like cavern (below). Exit is just 
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Yawning hole fashions one of entrances to 
the Maquoketa Caves. The caverns lie from 
30 to 40 feet below the surface, but paths 


make them easily accessible for visitors. 


Around the turn of the century, nearby residents 
held picnics and dances in this spot, thus giving 
“Dance Hall Cave’ its name. In the early days 
the ceilings were festooned with stalactites and 
stalagmites pushed up from the floor. Souvenir 
hunters, however, have long since removed them. 
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Lights are strung through the caves. Temperature remains constant 50 degrees. 


Massive natural bridge is as important an asset 
as the caves. Covering the same tributary of the 
Maquoketa River that formed the caverns, it has a 


top surface height of 50 feet. The bridge and caves 
were formed from Niagara dolomite limestone. 


Boys play near the narrow main entrance to winding, stream-made Maquoketa caves. 
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* 
Along the hiking trail leading to Ice Cave 
and a high lookout, a narrow passage has the i 
; 
appearance of a bottle. The 111-acre park has J 
several smaller caves in addition to the main 
set of caverns. Lookouts give view of valley. 
‘ 
A precariously balanced rock (right) is another 
attraction the state received when it bought 
the park in 1921. li is set high along the 
canyon wall, The footpath runs behind it. 7 
Other paths follow the valley floor where the Ti 


stream bed makes a roadway of its own 
(following page). Deep foliage and serrated 
boulders give the valley a primeval appearance. 
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Caves and small boys make a natural pair. This lad is look- 
ing over a small opening along a pathway to main caverns. 
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IN THE SPRING OF LIFE 


WO traditional midwestern scenes—a new-born colt at pasture and recess at the 
country school—bear a common theme of the joy of the beginning of life. The 
spring of the year carries the same association. 

The colt and mare, caught by Bud Stickler in spring pasture, are of the increas- 
ingly popular Quarter Horse stock. There are now 1300 registered horses of this 
breed in Iowa and some of the best ones in the nation are raised here. The mare 
is chestnut sorrel in color while the colt is a sorrel with white socks. 

In a manner, the children of the school in Jackson County’s South Fork township 
are also out to pasture—at a recess. Located near Maquoketa, the Little Red School- 
house they attend (see centerspread) has 22 students—15 boys and seven girls—from 
kindergarten through 8th grade. Their teacher is Helen Wyrick of Baldwin. 

Built in 1873, the one-room school has been red except for a brief period when it 
was painted white like the county’s other country schools. Nearby farmers, who have 
long used the school as a main direction marker, complained so bitterly that it was 
quickly repainted its original color. 

The Little Red Schoolhouse is the scene of local community and social events and 
is also the home of a 4-H club. Part of a vanishing class, this subject of Irving 
Wallace’s camera is one of 45 country schools left in Jackson County. 
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Flower Gardens -- 


City Formal and Country Casual 


HE heavy garden work of early spring is done with a sense of keen anticipation 

of the flowering beauty to come. The two beautiful gardens shown here were 
captured at the height of their beauty in the early summer. One is an outstanding 
formal city garden; the other, a country border planting. 

At “Brucemore” in Cedar Rapids are the carefully tended gardens of Mrs. 
Howard Hall. In the foreground, dark red floribunda roses form a low edging. 
Back of them are hybrid tea roses of various colors interspersed with an occasional 
clump of hardy phlox (about to bloom) and rubrum lilies. 

The inner border of the garden is outlined with white petunias. They are backed 
by yellow snapdragons and hardy coreopsis. Floribundas are repeated again in the 
far background border of this garden photographed by Joan Liffring. Mrs. Hall, 
whose husband heads Iowa Manufacturing Company, is a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter C. Douglas who formerly had the estate. 

More informal, but equally colorful, is the flowering border along the lawn of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Werner’s home near Bethesda in Page County. Double purple 
and white larkspur and pink Dorothy Perkins climbing roses form the foreground. 
In back of them are white regal lilies and shasta daisies. 
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Our State Symbols: 


1921, the Iowa legislature officially 
approved a design for an Iowa flag 
(or banner, as it is more correctly 
called) with the same feeling of resig- 
nation that has greeted the choosing of 
an official state tree this year. The 
project had been pushed by the Iowa 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution which presented for use 
a flag designed by Mrs. Dixie Cornell 
Gebhart of Knoxville. 

The movement for state flags started 
after the Spanish-American War, but it 
was 1913 before any concerted effort 
was made to obtain one for Iowa by 
legislative action. Due to the work of 
the D. A. R. and the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, a commission was ap- 
pointed that year to look into the pos- 
sibility of an Iowa flag. With a notable 
lack of devotion to the cause, the com- 
mittee had no report for the 1915 legis- 
lature. By 1917, it had decided that 
Iowa should have a flag, but had dis- 
covered no suitable design. 

In the meantime, World War I 
loomed on the horizon. It is claimed 
that the Iowa National Guard units on 
the Mexican border were the first to 
complain about the lack of a state flag. 
Furthermore, it was expected that dur- 
ing the war, Iowa men would fight in 
State regiments as they had done in 
former wars, making a state flag a 
valuable identification. 

On May 11, 1917, Mrs. Lue B. 
Prentiss, chairman of the D.A.R.’s 
flag committee, led a delegation that 
appeared before the State Council of 
National Defense to propose a flag de- 
signed by Mrs. Gebhart for use by Iowa 
soldiers. The committee appears to have 
been about as interested as the legis- 
lature, but, seeing no objection, ap- 
proved the suggestion. The first state 
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flags were then ordered by the D. A. R. 
and presented to each Iowa National 
Guard regiment. One of them, the 168th 
Infantry, received the flag in France. 
Soon, however, the War Department 
policy of integrating regiments without 
regard to states made the use of state 
flags an impossibility. 

The flag that Mrs. Gebhart designed 
is said to have originally been entirely 
white with an eagle carrying a streamer 
proclaiming ‘the state motto and the 
word “Iowa” on it. But just before they 
were to be manufactured, the Knoxville 
lady added the blue stripe on the left 
and the red stripe on the right. 

The exegesis of this flag has become 
so involved as to be somewhat ridicu- 
lous. Reading the literature on it is 
somewhat like tracing the symbolism in 
Melville—one wonders just how much 
was originally intended and how much 
was read into it afterward, even by the 
designer. For the record, our state ban- 
ner depicts our history from the Indians 
through the establishment of the Repub- 
lic and the Louisiana Purchase, glorifies 
our productivity and the character of 
our people, identifies our individuality. 

The red, white, and blue colors are 
said to represent the French Tricolor, 
emphasizing the important part that na- 


tion played in Iowa history from its dis- 
covery to the Louisiana Purchase. Mrs. 
Gebhart pointed out that the French 
Tricolor was the first flag to fly over 
Iowa territory. The motto—‘Our liber- 
ties we prize and our rights we will 
maintain’’—is taken from the state seal. 
(It had been suggested in 1847 by a 
legislative committee.) The eagle, of 
course, represents the United States in 
the form of our national bird. 

All this is simple enough. But then 
we come to the explanation that the 
white also stands for virgin country and 
the red symbolizes the Indian. We are 
also told that the blue stands for 
Loyalty, Devotion, Friendship, Justice, 
and Truth; the white represents Purity, 
Clean Living, and Rectitude of Con- 
duct; and the red proclaims Courage, 
Zeal, and Fervency. The gold trim and 
tassels are said to tell of our corn and 
agricultural wealth. (We suppose some- 
thing could also be made of the fact 
that the streamer is just 2.5 times as 
long as the wingspread of the eagle, but 
no explanation is made of this.) 

Whatever may lie behind Iowa’s ban- 
ner, it is now well-accepted and used 
extensively in official capacities. Its de- 
signer, who died on October 16, 1955, 
at the age of 88, is honored by a por- 
trait hanging in the State Historical 
Building. The painting was presented by 
the Iowa D.A.R. in honor of its 
former state regent. 

Recently, the Knoxville Chamber of 
Commerce has started to capitalize on 
its position as “The Birthplace of the 
Iowa Flag” by presenting banners to 
such diverse personages as Vladimir 
Matskevich, Russia’s Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture; Miss Universe and Miss 
Iowa; and Mamie Eisenhower. Tradi- 
tions grow slowly, but inevitably. 
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Times of Trouble: 


THE 


in one of the most violent episodes in lowa history. 


N Monday afternoon—September 

21, 1931—65 state deputies ap- 
proached the farm of J. W. (Jake) 
Lenker of Wilton Junction. Their pur- 
pose was to insure a safe conduct for 
Dr. Peter Malcolm, state veterinarian, 
who was to arrive later in the afternoon 
to test Lenker’s cattle for tuberculosis. 
Warned of their coming by an elabo- 
rate signal system, over 500 militant 
farmers were on hand to greet the of- 
ficials. Their welcome consisted of a 
shower of mud, rocks, and rotten eggs. 
The state men responded by leveling 





LOW WAR 


In the fall of 1931 the National Guard was called out 


to enforce compulsory testing of cattle for tuberculosis 


tear-gas guns on the mob. As they fired, 
the farmers rushed at them with pitch- 
forks, knives, and clubs of every descrip- 
tion. Several cases of rotten eggs were 
used up in the melee. 

The cars of the deputies were smashed 
as well as the men themselves. Lights, 
fenders, and hoods were demolished by 
stones and clubs; and tires were punc- 
tured by knives and pitchforks. Before 
they withdrew, the deputies, almost to 
the man, wore welts and bruises from 
angry farmers. 

A little later the same afternoon, Dr. 


A crowd of 1,000 gathered on September 22, 1931, to watch the first National Guard contingent arrive at the Tipton station. 


Malcolm drove in from Iowa City, 
expecting to find the situation well in 7 
hand. He was immediately surrounded © 
by objectors to the testing and was sub- 
jected to ‘vile epithets.” His state-owned 
car was badly damaged; the farmers 
filled the radiator with mud, slashed the 
tires, and broke the windows and head- 
lights. Fortunately, Malcolm himself 
escaped injury, but was held until nine 
o'clock that night. 

Late the same day, Governor Dan W. 
Turner, who was in Washington, D. C., 
at the time, called out the National | 








Guard. The first units arrived in Tip- 
ton, the Cedar County seat, the next 
afternoon. “The Cow War,” which had 
been long smoldering, quickly reached 
its climax. It would flicker on another 
two months before one of the country’s 
strangest rebellions would fizzle out. 





THE STAGE IS SET 


The Iowa Cow War of 1931 is a 
story of poverty, protest, and despera- 
tion. Angry mobs, fed on flimsy provo- 
cations, vented their resentment at the 
‘times’ on state veterinarians sent out to 
test, and possibly condemn, their cattle 
for bovine tuberculosis. The state, in 
turn, eventually backed itself into a 
position where only armed intervention 
could insure law and order. It was 
by rare chance that the inflammable 
situation did not fully explode, that 
lives were not lost, that the unusual up- 
rising is not more memorable than it is. 

While the Cow War took place a 
scant 28 years ago, accurate records of 


Iowa City, ) it are surprisingly difficult to find. 
ion well in } Many of those actively connected with 
surrounded © the event are hard pressed to recall its 
id was sub- © exact course. Newspaper accounts are 


state-owned 
he farmers 
slashed the 


frequently haphazard and no history has 
been written. Consequently, there is a 
tendency to foreshorten the perspective, 


; and head- § to summarize happenings which cannot 
m himself © easily afford it, to emphasize only the 
| until nine » most dramatic aspects. 

Lengthy as it is, this report gives only 
or Dan W. © the barest outlines of the history of the 


ton, D. C., © conflict which stretched from 1926 
- National © through 1934. In addition to personal 
observations from such men as Grant S. 
White, Cedar County Auditor in 1931, 
and Mark Thornburg, Secretary of Agri- 
culture at the time, lengthy observations 
from former Governor Dan W. Turner, 
written expressly for this article, are 
© included. 

» The Cow War must be understood 
not only in the light of what actually 
happened but in terms of the times in 
| which it occurred and of the leaders 
these times produced. While the rest of 
the nation prospered in the 1920's, rural 
Iowa sank economically into an agri- 
cultural depression that started with 
the post-World War I farm deflation. 
From 1926—when the farm depression 
began to worsen—to 1931, one out of 
every seven Iowa farmers lost his farm. 
= By 1930, almost 60 percent of Iowa’s 
| farms were mortgaged. The crash of 
1929 only deepened the farm gloom. 
Most farmers stared dully at their mea- 
get cash receipts and mounting debts, 
but some reacted violently to low in- 
come and the possible loss of their 
farms. From these troubled times, a few 
natural leaders arose—men who found 
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the era a friendly setting for their 
ambitions or ideas. 

In Iowa, the cast of characters in the 
farm protest movements included such 
individuals as Milo Reno (a homey, in- 
tense, golden-voiced, ordained minister ) ; 
“Dr.” Norman Baker( radio entrepre- 
meur and cancer quack); Paul Moore 
(an “‘ill-adjusted mouthpiece’); and 
Jake Lenker (a silent messiah). Moore 
and Lenker, lesser figures in the opposi- 
tion, gained prominence only in their 
home bailiwicks. Reno and Baker had 
a wider range of influence. 

The first violent form of farm pro- 
test was the so-called Cow War of 1931. 
The direct cause of the war was the law 
providing for the compulsory testing of 
cattle for tuberculosis. Some farmers 
questioned the test’s reliability. They 
considered it inaccurate, thought it 
caused abortions, and felt that perfectly 
good cattle were being condemned as 
reactors. (Actually, the tests were gen- 
erally accurate and did not cause abor- 
tions.) Court actions based on_ this 
objection started as far back as 1926. 

Then, as the depression deepened, an- 
other and stronger block loomed ahead. 
It was the economic loss suffered on 
condemned cattle. An animal that re- 
acted to the T.B. test, for example, 
might be appraised at $300. From the 
meat packer, the owner would receive 
two and a quarter cents a pound, or $25 
for a 1000 lb. cow. This amount would 
then be deducted from the appraised 
value, leaving $275 of which the state, 
the federal government, and the owner 
would each stand the loss of one-third. 
Thus, many felt cheated out of almost 
$100 for each condemned reactor. (Ac- 
tual losses per animal were said to have 
come to $130). 

Finally, some farmers felt that own- 
ing tubercular cattle was one of their 
inalienable rights and that the state 
veterinarians who conducted the tests 
were tampering with that right. 


ALL PEACEABLE MEANS 


The actual history of the Cow War 
dates back to 1924, when efforts were 
first made to sign up counties in the 
County Area Plan pursuant to the new 
Bovine Tuberculosis law passed in 1923. 
The needed signatures of 51% of the 
dairy and breeding cattle owners in 
Cedar County were secured by Septem- 
ber of that year and the county was 
enrolled without any objection. 

As new cattle were tested, the owners, 
too, signed petitions. When the number 
of signers reached 75% of the cattle 





Photographs for this article courtesy of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 





owners, Cedar County was eligible for 
enrollment under the Accredited Area 
Plan which provided for compulsory 
testing of all cattle in the county. It 
was this latter feature which brought 
forth early objections, and as the time 
for the enrollment hearing in Cedar 
County approached, a Farmers Defense 
League of Iowa was organized with J. 
W. Lenker of Wilton Junction as its 
president. Thus, Lenker’s name is as- 
sociated with the Cow War from start 
to finish. 

According to law, the accredited area 
hearings were to be conducted by the 
state Secretary of Agriculture. When 
one was held in Tipton on August 5, 
1926, however, Dr. Peter Malcolm, Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Husbandry of 
the department, represented the Secre- 
tary as he had done in other counties. 
Dr. Malcolm declared the county to be 
duly enrolled despite the protests of a 
number of objectors. 

Before any compulsory testing could 
be done, the first organized step to ob- 
struct it was taken when George F. 
Thede, J. W. Lenker, Adam Dach, and 
Herman Schroeder filed a petition in the 
district court, seeking an order to re- 
strain the Department of Agriculture on 
the grounds that the law was unconsti- 
tutional; that the petitions did not con- 
tain the needed 75% of the signatures 
of the cattle owners of the county; and 
that Dr. Malcolm was without authority 
to conduct the hearing. 

A similar injunction was being sought 
in Muscatine County and the parties in- 
volved agreed to hold off the hearing 
until it was resolved. As the petitioners 
in Muscatine lost, a hearing date was 
set for December 14, 1927, before Judge 
John T. Moffit of Tipton. On March 
17, 1928, Judge Moffit ruled against the 
plaintiffs. On an appeal to the Iowa 
Supreme Court, however, Judge Moffit’s 
findings were reversed. On April 9, 
1928, the Supreme Court held that Mal- 
colm was without authority to conduct 
a hearing. 

The 1929 session of the Iowa legis- 
lature solved the situation by strength- 
ening the T. B. test law and extending 
it so that it was compulsory over the 
entire state. Interestingly enough, at- 
tempts by two of the opposition leaders 
to be members of that legislature had 
ended in ludicrous failure the previous 
fall. On an anti-test platform, J. W. 
Lenker had secured only 250 out of 
6846 votes cast in Cedar County for 
state senator and Adolph Bernick had 
received but 153 out of 6810 votes cast 
for state representative. This was be- 
lieved to have been indicative of the 
strength of the objectors at that time. 
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In this early 30's picture, Governor Dan Turner talks with a hired man on his farm. 


For a year things had been quiet on 
the anti-test front, as no effort was 
made in Cedar County to enforce the 
law. In September of 1929, however, 
the Farmers Defense League again went 
into high gear when J. W. Rigdom, a 
prominent dairyman in Black Hawk 
County, gave a fiery harangue against 
the test in a Tipton speech. (Rigdom 
later changed his mind, refusing to take 
an active part in the opposition, and 
assisted the state in enforcement of 
the law.) 

As a result of Rigdom’s talk, a peti- 
tion was filed in the district court in 
Tipton on November 16, 1929, in which 
the petitioners again sought an injunc- 
tion restraining the Department of Agri- 
culture from carrying out compulsory 
testing. There were 302 names on this 
petition which was identical to one in a 
case pending in Mitchell County. On 
March 15, 1930, Judge Moffit heard the 
arguments on a motion attacking the 
petition. He overruled the motion, but 
did not dismiss the case. This left it 
open for trial. 

All of these legal moves eventually 
lost, but they had served one purpose, 
that of delaying the enforcement of the 
compulsory provisions of the T. B. test 
law. From November 29, 1926, until 
February 16, 1931, no attempt was made 
to enforce the compulsory provisions in 
Cedar County. On the latter date, no- 
tices were served on G. G. Walton, 
Anton Schroeder, Wm. Butterbrodt, and 
E. C. Mitchell, all of Tipton, to have 
their cattle tested within fifteen days. 
A few days later, a similar notice was 
served upon J. W. Lenker of Wilton 
Junction. The delay in the Lenker notice 
had been sought by Cedar County of- 
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ficials in the hope they could talk him 
into agreement. 


TIME TO ACT 


The Department of Agriculture had 
purposely chosen the leaders of the op- 
position for their first notices in Cedar 
County, thinking it best to bring the 
matter to a head. They succeeded ad- 
mirably. On February 21st, a county- 
wide meeting drew objectors from as 
far away as Clay and Black Hawk 
counties. The morning session was held 
in the court room of the courthouse at 
Tipton. Many farmers were unable to 
get into the jammed room. Those pres- 
ent heard an impassioned address by 
Paul Moore of West Branch, a Farmers 
Union organizer. 

A report of the time says, ‘“Moore’s 
talk was one of his characteristic at- 
tacks on established institutions. This 
same Moore was extremely outspoken 
against the Government during the 
World War and was bitterly critical. 
Because of the fact that all World War 
wounds had not as yet healed, his talk 
had the effect of widening the breach 
between two factions in this county. 
(Cedar County is heavily German.) He 
told listeners ‘anyone who thinks he can 
obtain justice in this court, or in the 
State Supreme Court, is a jackass!’ ” 

That afternoon, the meeting was trans- 
ferred to the auditorium of the Tipton 
consolidated school building where Nor- 
man Baker of Muscatine gave the princi- 
pal address. Commenting on Baker, the 
same background report says, “through 
KTNT, (Baker) had, for several years, 
fought against the tuberculosis testing of 
cattle and is charged by many as being 
largely responsible for the present situa- 





























tion. Leaders of the objectors meet with 
him for advice and counsel. A move- 
ment is now underway to have his li- 
cense revoked and his radio station taken 
from the air. It is a well-known fact 
that the area nearest the Baker radio 
station contains the greatest number of 
objectors to the tuberculin test . . . The 
situation here is such that none of the 
newspapers in the infected area has 
dared to comment editorially upon it. 
Not a single newspaper has made any 
comment upon Baker’s part in the fight. 
The fact that the grand jury did not 7 
care to take any action with regard to) 
one of the ringleaders in the anti-test 7 
fight tends to show the tense situation 
which prevails.” / 
Following the regular meeting on Feb- © 
ruary 21st, an organization was formed | 
by which it would be possible for the 7 
objectors to meet at one central point 
within a few minutes. Under the sys- 
tem, sentinels were placed upon each 
rural telephone line whose duty it was, 
upon being notified, to spread the alarm 
to all persons on that particular line” 
that the state was about to test the herd” 
of some objector. The code words were 
“wood to cut and hay to pitch.” It 
meant bring axes and pitchforks. (The™ 
efficiency of this system was soon ap-~ 
parent as mobs of from 300 to 10007 
persons were quickly gathered at various © 
farms. ) F 
On Thursday, March 5th—the same™ 
day, incidentally, Norman Baker was” 
denied a renewal of his license to broad- 7 
cast over KTNT—the first storm broke| 
out. Present day attempts to reconstruct] 
the event are at considerable variance.) 
Here is the account as given in a news-7 
paper dispatch on March 10th: “Last 
Thursday . . . Wm. Butterbrodt was) 
surprised in the act of turning his cattle} 
out of his barn, and his cattle were? 
tested by state veterinarians, assisted by/ 
local officers. After the Butterbrodt herd? 
had been tested, the veterinarians and 3 
officers proceeded immediately to the} 
E. C. Mitchell farm just south of Tip- 
ton where they were met by a force of 
about 500 objectors, who obstructed the 
test. Since that time, pickets have been 
on guard constantly at each of the farms 
at which notices have been served. 
“Yesterday (Monday, March 9th) the 
objectors began to gather at the Butter- 
brodt and Mitchell farms at about six) 
thirty o’clock in the morning. An at§ 
tempt was made to read the test, which 
was made last Thursday, but the several 
hundred who had already gathered at 
the Butterbrodt farm were reinforced by 
those who had gathered at the Mitchell 
farm, as well as others, until their num- 
ber reached about 1000 and an effective 
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blockade was maintained throughout the 
afternoon. 

“It has been currently alleged by ob- 
jectors here that the injection of the 
tuberculin serum is liable to cause a cow 
to abort her calf. One of the Butter- 
brodt herd aborted twin calves which 
died. These calves were placed where 
the milling mob could view them yester- 
day and added considerably to the con- 
viction of the objectors that the tuber- 
culosis test is harmful.” 

Having successfully halted the read- 
ing of the tests, Cedar County farmers 
held mass meetings at five other farms 
the following day and also organized 
a “Farmers Protective Association” un- 
der the leadership of Jake Lenker. 

Local authorities were becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the protests. 
They believed the state did not compre- 
hend the gravity of the situation and 
that it “should either drop the compul- 
sory test activities or else quickly prose- 
cute them to a successful conclusion.” 

On March 19th, the state as a whole 
became suddenly aware of the anti-test 
battle in Cedar County. Led by Jake 
Lenker and Paul Moore, objectors 
marched at least 1500 strong on the 
state capital to confront the legislature 
and the Governor. An eleven-car special 
train brought 438 farmers in from 25 
eastern Iowa counties. They were met at 
the station by a group of 100 farmers 
from western Iowa carrying placards 
opposing compulsory testing. 

Led by the Cedar County delegation, 
the farmers marched toward the state- 
house in an orderly parade that was 
over three blocks long. At the head of 
the procession was a large red banner 
reading: 

“Fake. Fake. Fake. 

The vets condemn our cattle 
And to the packers take. 
Fake. Fake. Fake.” 

At the statehouse, the farmers dis- 
banded to overflow the house gallery 
and the halls of the building. It was 
reported that cars from nearly every 
Iowa county arrived to join them. 
Speaking to the farmers in the after- 
noon, Governor Dan Turner could only 
tell them, “. . . A test of representative 
government is involved in this matter, 
and I ask you, as you cherish your own 
tights, that you aid me in carrying out 
the plain provision of the law.” 


Turner recently gave his version of 
this event: 

"I first became aware of the intense 
feeling among the Farm Union men in 
Cedar County concerning the testing of 
cows for tuberculosis when I was cam- 
paigning there in 1930. In fact, 1 had a 


meeting with some of their leaders one 
evening in Tipton and they told me 
about their interest in this matter. It was 
new to me at that time, I think, and, 
of course, I did not give them any defi- 
nite answer. This, I think, is not of any 
value except probably the leaders who 
carried on later were in that meeting. 

“As I remember, the Farm Union 
leaders had been making an issue of this 
test for quite a while, among them Milo 
Reno, their leader. (However, Milo, I 
believe, had very little to do with the 
activities that became violent later in 
1931.) 

“In March 1931, the legislature, of 
course, was in session. Word had been 
sent to the chairman of the committee 
on animal husbandry that a hearing was 
wanted between the ‘antis.’ 

"No one believed, at least I did not, 
that there would be such a large crowd 
attending this meeting; in fact, they 
came in from every direction from all 
over the state. | remember, distinctly, 
that there were a few of our Farm 
Union men there from Adams County. 
In fact, there were so many of them 
that we had to have the meeting in the 
House of Representatives. All spaces 
were taken including the galleries. I had 
been called on to make a statement to 
the gathering. When they first convened, 
in the afternoon, I do not remember the 
exact words except I told them, definite- 
ly, that the law would be enforced. 
Also, I no doubt told them that they 
had a perfect right to take their cause 
before the committee on animal hus- 
bandry. But I left no doubt in their 
minds that | would see to it that the 
law was enforced so long as it was on 
the statute books. 

“There was a lot of excitement at 
this meeting and a good deal of more 
or less violent talk on the fringes of the 
crowd. Neither in the committee nor in 
the legislature was there any chance for 
them to get the law repealed.” 


A few days after the march on the 
capitol, the reaction to this mass rally 
took place. Farm Bureau leaders around 
the state expressed their support of the 
tuberculosis testing law. Doctors also 
announced their approval of tuberculo- 
sis testing on cattle. 

In the meantime, state men were given 
orders by the Attorney General, John 
Fletcher, and Governor Turner to use 
all peaceable methods to enforce the 
testing of cattle in Cedar County. E. C. 
Mitchell was arrested and brought into 
the Tipton justice court where his attor- 
ney, J. C. France, obtained a change of 
venue. While a jury was finally unable 
to agree on the case, Mitchell agreed to 


submit his cattle to the test and even 
assisted the state veterinarians in ap- 
plying it. 

After submitting his cattle to the test, 
however, Mitchell, evidently fearing the 
consequences of his desertion from the 
ranks of the objectors, called the leaders 
and told them that his cattle had been 
tested by force and without his consent 
while he was being held a prisoner. He 
revealed the test would be read the fol- 
lowing Saturday, April 11th. 

When Dr. Peter Malcolm arrived 
with state agents to read the results of 
the test, he was greeted by over 100 
farmers who stampeded the cattle and 
forcibly ejected him from the property. 
According to Grant White, at one point, 
“Red” Guffenbaugh, Appanoose County 
sheriff, drew a line with his toe and 
taking a gun from his holster told the 
objectors not to cross it. A number im- 
mediately did, daring the officers to 
shoot. The officers left the property to 
report the incident to Governor Turner 
who immediately ordered the two com- 
panies of the state militia at Cedar 
Rapids mobilized and then gave them 
orders to “‘stand by.” 

On Sunday, the objectors held a 
strategy meeting in the Hotel Tipton. 
On Monday, April 13th, a committee 
of the objectors met with Governor 
Turner and Attorney General Fletcher 
in Iowa City. The exact circumstances 
behind this conference are somewhat ob- 
scure. Newspapers of the period re- 
ported that Mitchell had agreed in a 
telephone conversation with the Gover- 
nor to permit state veterinarians to com- 
plete the tuberculosis test of his cattle. 
Other versions have it that Milo Reno 
had offered himself as a mediator and 
suggested the meeting on neutral terri- 
tory. In any case, the conference drew 
immediate protests from every corner 
of the state. Here is Governor Turner’s 
version of the meeting: 


“As time went on, and I think after 
the legislature had adjourned, I re- 
ceived either a telephone call or a tele- 
gram from Jake Lenker, I think, asking 
for an audience with me for himself and 
other leaders among the ‘antis.’ I agreed 
to meet 15 of them in the Jefferson 
Hotel in Iowa City at a near date. I 
remember I was home over Saturday 
while this meeting was approaching and 
my brother, Austin, told me ‘not to go 
down to meet with those outlaws—it 
was not dignified for a governor.’ I 
asked him when had any of the Turner 
tribe ever been accused of being digni- 
fied, that I would walk to Iowa City if 
I thought I could convince the leaders 
of the ‘antis’ of the danger that would 
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Milo Reno, a Farmers Union leader, had 
a silent, background role in struggle. 


be incurred by continued resistance, be- 
cause I felt then that there was a very 
grave chance that before the thing was 
over some one would be killed. 

“To get back to the Iowa City meet- 
ing. I took John Fletcher along. Here's 
a good place to mention the fact that 
John Fletcher did not have much to do 
with any decisions on action that were 
made during this whole period. I took 
him with me on this trip because I 
wanted some one to go along and I 
figured it might strengthen my position 
to have the Attorney General along. As 
I recall it, he took no part in the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. 

“This meeting at the Jefferson Hotel 
was the turning point in the Cow War 
and a critical one. I was the chairman 
of it. In front of me were these 15 
leaders. I noticed, of course, the men 
you mentioned—Jake Lenker and Paul 
Moore and Butterbrodt. I opened the 
meeting and called on them to make 
their statements. Lenker made the first 
statement. I do not remember what 
Moore said. In fact, I could not be sure 
that he was there but I presume, of 
course, he was. Lenker was of Penn- 
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sylvania-Dutch extraction and his father 
had been a soldier in the Civil War and 
he said in his talk he was fighting for 
the same principles that Abraham Lin- 
coln stood for. The only other statement 
I remember was made by a _ small- 
statured man, high-strung, and I cannot 
remember his name. He had been a 
successful shorthorn cattleman but the 
depression had knocked him out finan- 
cially and he was desperate. (Possibly 
it was Arthur Fogg—ED.) 

“In fact, this whole uprising would 
not have occurred if there had been 
normal good times for the farmer. This 
demonstration and the one that fol- 
lowed later during my administration, 
in 1932, closing the highways to termi- 
nal markets, were both based on the un- 
rest caused by the severe depression, in 
my judgment. Time and again, I tried 
to get across the idea that what the 
farmer needed was an opportunity to re- 
cover from the depression and to in- 
crease his purchasing power. At that 
time, there were several counties in 
Iowa that did not have a solvent bank. 

“The shorthorn man, as I said, was 
very tense, and I know that in one of 
the attempts to test the herds previous 
to this meeting, he had stepped in front 
of the line drawn by one of my state 
agents. He stepped across the line that 
had been drawn to keep the mob off the 
veterinarians and walked up to state 
agent Arny until Arny’s forty-five gun 
pressed against him and he said, ‘Now, 
you blankety-blank, shoot if you dare 
to.’ In the Iowa City meeting, the short- 
horn man went on to say he was fight- 
ing for the same principles that George 
Washington fought for. (This was one 
of Baker’s major themes.—ED. ) 

“I don’t remember how long they 
talked but it was over an hour, maybe 
two hours. During that time, I seem to 
have some recollection that Milo Reno 
came in and took a seat in back without 
being much observed. He took no part 
in the discussion. 

“Finally, they ran out of ammuni- 
tion and I made my statement. I said, 
‘Gentlemen, you have made one mistake. 
You think because I hold public office, 
I am a politician, but you are mistaken, 
except that it is my belief everyone 
should be enough of a politician to take 
an interest in his country. I have (I 
said) made the fight for you for lower 
taxes, taken the message to Washington 
to take action during this terrible de- 
pression of closing banks, low farm 
products prices, and 16 million heads of 
families out of work, and so forth. I 
don’t think any other Governor has put 
in more time in trying to do the con- 
structive things to restore prosperity to 








agriculture and, after all, that is cer- 
tainly the main thing. 

““What you are attempting to do 
does not help your purchasing power, or 
maintain a roof over your heads, or pro- 
vide an education for your children. It 
is simply a protest and it is not based 
on facts.’ 

“Then I turned to the shorthorn man 
and said, ‘You claim you are fighting 
for the same principles as Washington. 
You are deceiving yourself, for Wash- 
ington fought for representative govern- 
ment and you fellows are opposed to 
representative government and want to 
resort to force and mob rule.’ 

“Then I turned to Lenker and said, 
‘You claim you are fighting for the 
same principles as Lincoln and that is 
absolutely not true. You cannot get 
your rights in any other way except 
through representation in the halls of 
the legislature.’ 

“I said, ‘If I were weak enough to 
allow this to continue—thousands of 
men gathering on farms threatening the 
lives of veterinarians—then I would not 
be strong enough to prevent any mob 
that might come into your community 
and burn your buildings and rob you of 
your property and desecrate your homes. 
You are a mob in much the same sense 
as the sort of mob I refer to. I know 
that you are not outlaws. You are, nor- 
mally, lawabiding men. Many of you are 
church members, but you have a dis- 
torted idea first, of the effect of the 
test which is not harmful to cattle and 
second, blind to a method that will bring 
you a new degree of prosperity and in- 
crease your purchasing power.’ 

“I have gone into this in detail be- 
cause I laid out there the principles that 
were at stake. 

“Now, in this meeting, I agreed with 
them that they could have their own 
local veterinarians and that was the 
only agreement I made. And if any 
statement were made that I did not 
keep my agreement, it is false. 

“They seemed to be contented with 
that in a half-hearted way. I said, “You 


can have your own veterinarian. Where 


possible, you can arrange the date so it 
will not inconvenience you with your 
herds.’ 


¢ 


“For a while, for several weeks dur- © 


ing the summer of 1931, everything was 
quiet. In the meantime, Norman Baker, 
with his radio station at Muscatine, was 


baiting the farmers, challenging them to © 
take up pitchforks and any other weap- 
ons and throw the veterinarians off the 7 
farms. He was a fake. He had a fake 
cancer cure and was obnoxious but, § 
nevertheless, he had a lot of influence § 
in this Cow War rebellion because he § 
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was continually at it and located where 
he could reach all those counties in 
eastern Iowa. I had the distinct under- 
standing, at the Iowa City meeting, al- 
though I do not remember any exact 
statement that they made, that they 
would be satisfied and go along with 
the law. In fact, as the meeting was 
breaking up, two of them came to me on 
the side and said to me, ‘Governor, we 
believe you are right but we do not dare 
to t or we will be called ‘yellow’.’” 

The same day Turner and Fletcher 
were meeting with objectors in Iowa 
City, state veterinarians tested E. C. 
Mitchell’s herd and found one bull to 
be infected, according to newspaper re- 
ports. For some reason, however, the 
results of the test were never read as 
required. A month later, Mitchell's herd 
was still listed as untested along with 
those of Jake Lenker and Wm. Butter- 
brodt. Grant White believes that the 
reading may have been stopped by the 
gathering of another crowd that week. 
Mitchell’s farm at the southeast corner 
of Tipton was a convenient focal point 
for activity. 

The events of this period are clouded 
in many ways. Some objectors allowed 
their cattle to be tested (and many were 
by April 25th), while others held out. 
Secret meetings were held throughout 
the county. The opposition leaders let 
it be known they felt they had been be- 
trayed at Iowa City. Apparently, they 
chose to interpret Turner's statement 
that they could use their veterinarians 
(which the law allowed anyway) as a 
license to forego compulsory testing. 
Turner says of the continued resistance: 
“They broke their promise to me.” 

On April 18th, it was announced that 
the objectors had retained M. W. Staple- 
ton of Muscatine to fight their case. 
The Farmers Protective Association was 
reported to have plans to carry out the 
struggle in the courts until the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. Petitions carry- 
ing as many as 1,100 names were filed 
with the courts shortly afterwards seek- 
ing an injunction against compulsory 
testing. They were denied almost as 
rapidly as they were filed. But a tem- 
porary truce had been silently declared 
in the Cow War. 


THE SCORE TO DATE 


In the early summer of 1931, ob- 
servers could spare a few moments to 
reflect on the causes of the trouble, the 
leaders, and the possible courses of ac- 
tion. Ranged on the side of the law 
were a thin, nervous, determined Attor- 
ney General, John Fletcher; a tough, in- 
dependent Governor, Dan Turner; and 
a dedicated Scotsman from Canada, Dr. 


Peter Malcolm. “Wise, canny, and 
courageous” Malcolm is the unsung hero 
of the period. He quietly braved count- 
less difficult situations without public 
complaint. 

With a long record as a maverick 
(extending from the progressive move- 
ment in the early 1900's right down to 
the present-day National Farmers Or- 
ganization), Turner would have been 
more at home with the farmers he was 
opposing—not in violence, but as an 
outspoken voice of protest. As it was, 
most observers feel his stand during the 
Cow War cost him the election in 1932 
to Clyde Herring. (Turner disagrees, 
pointing out that, whereas the vote for 
the head of a party ticket is usually 
higher than that for a state official, he 
lost the state by 53,000 votes while 
Hoover lost it by 184,000. He feels he 
gained votes among law-abiding people, 
although he probably lost some among 
farmers, his main political strength.) 

Turner still gives his Attorney Gen- 
eral, John Fletcher, a warm vote of con- 
fidence calling him ‘‘a devoted and dedi- 
cated public servant . . . a good lawyer 
and honest in his convictions.” He goes 
on to say that while “he may have made 
decisions occasionally without giving 
them quite enough consideration 
Fletcher took his full measure of re- 
sponsibility and of authority all during 
the test struggle.’ Others in Turner’s 
administration are not so enthusiastic in 
their attitude toward Fletcher. They re- 
member him as a highly opinionated 
man whose desk-pounding demands that 
the law be enforced may have resulted 
in stricter action than was then needed. 

Turner’s judgment of the department 
on the firing line and its men is in- 
teresting: “The state veterinarians were 
capable but in a way they did what 
generally becomes the case when a man 
is long enough in the bureau—he be- 
comes bureaucratic—and they were good 
men but sometimes they insisted on test- 
ing heifers when they were about ready 
to calf and it would have been wiser to 
have waited until after that period. And 
there might have been other reasons why 
a farmer would want a little delay 
which could have been granted. On the 
whole, however, I think they simply 
tried to do their duty. The whole vet- 
erinary force, of course, was appointed 
by Mark Thornburg, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but it was necessary for me to 
enter the picture because Thornburg 
apparently had no law enforcement 
power.” 

Thornburg feels in retrospect that 
the compulsory testing may have been 
brought on too soon. He said recently 
that he felt that if they had waited for 


a year or so they would have had an 
easier time. He also reports that during 
this period the Governor invited Reno 
in to meet with the State Executive 
Council in the hopes that further trouble 
could be allayed. The former Secretary 
of Agriculture says that he knew what 
Reno would say and walked out of the 
meeting announcing, “If you're going to 
invite him in, I'm going to leave.” 

The main encouragement for Lenker 
and the other opponents came from Nor- 
man Baker in Muscatine (December- 
January, 1958-1959, Iowan), a shrewd 
judge of psychology of the period. Baker 
and Lenker were close friends and all 
of the opposition leaders conferred with 
the radio station and newspaper opera- 
tor. (All observers, including Turner, 
feel the anti-test leaders in Cedar County 
were for the most part good citizens 
who had been misled.) 

Paul Moore has been typified as ‘‘a 
silver-tongued mouthpiece” and Wm. 
Butterbrodt as ‘‘a big windbag.” Even 
his enemies gave Jake Lenker credit for 
his leadership. White says, “Lenker was 
a conservative and not a talker. He pre- 
vented a lot of bloodshed. His one fault 
was that Norman Baker made him feel 
he was George Washington sent to lead 
his people.” 

The followers of the anti-test leaders 
were a noticeably young group. It was 
“conservatively” estimated that “50% 
of the membership of the mob did not 
exceed 25 years of age.” In some cases, 
youths were reported to have been asked 
by older members to join mobs in order 
to make a better showing. And while 
most of the action took place in Cedar 
County, many farmers from adjoining 
counties joined in the demonstrations. 

(All during the Cow War, large 
gatherings of objectors usually included 
men from several counties. At one 
point, the leaders of the opposition even 
claimed that they had 10,000 men in 
Illinois standing ready to march to their 
aid if the militia were brought in. Of- 
ficials were not inclined to disregard the 
statement completely. ) 

The influence of the Farmers Union 
had been evident in the early stages, but 
became more pronounced as the Cow 
War progressed. The capitol demon- 
stration was primarily a Farm Union 
affair; the spread of the War later on 
would show more evidence of the influ- 
ence of this group. At the time of the 
Cow War, Milo Reno had just resigned 
from his longtime presidency of the 
Farmers Union (1921-1930) to devote 
his full time to the Farmers Union 
Insurance Company. Still he  flitted 
around the background. In speaking 
about the situation in Cedar County, he 
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referred to the veterinarians as “squirt 
gun boys” and said, “Any little shyster 
who comes out of a certain college in the 
state can go on a farmer's property and 
conduct a test that is more apt to be 
wrong than right.” 

It should be noted that the tests which 
were being so violently protested were 
achieving outstanding results around the 
state. By April of 1931, almost two- 
thirds of the counties of the state were 
accredited. Actually, on first testing, 
Cedar County cattle were nearly twice 
as clean as those in the state as a whole. 
The percent of infection found in the 
state on the first test averaged 5.72%. 
After three years, this average had been 
reduced to .5%. Cedar County cattle 
had performed extremely well on first 
tests with only 2.81% reactors out of 
26,000 examined before testing was stop- 
ped in November, 1926. 

All parties connected with the Cow 
War will forever be in disagreement as 
to whether matters might have been 
successfully brought under control in 
February or a little later. Grant White 
felt at the time, and feels now, that 
Jake Lenker could have been dissuaded 
along the line. Turner thinks “Jake was 
more sure he was right than any of 
them.” Whether Turner was fully in- 
formed early enough, whether some of 
the leaders could have been swayed, 
whether compulsory testing should have 
been held up until times were better, are 
all matters that can never be settled. 
They were argued then as they are 
argued now, and especially as the Cow 
War entered a more critical period. 


THE BATTLE RESUMES 


Early summer passed quietly enough, 
but in August, Jake Lenker sought an- 
other injunction against the state. It in 
turn obtained an order against him and 
{4 other holdouts, quarantining their 
herds. 

On August 20th, three state veteri- 
narians were again sent into the area to 
obtain tests. Three of the farmers ap- 
proached still refused to let their cattle 
be tested. Among them was Arthur 
Fogg of near Tipton who greeted Dr. 
A. H. Joehnk with a club at the door 
of his barn. Fogg’s wife and daughter 
entered into the spirit of things with a 
barrage of rotten eggs, stones, and the 
contents of chamber pots. Joehnk fled— 
to a photographer. 

Matters rested for nearly a month. 
Then, on Monday, September 14th, John 
Achey, a young farmer living near Tip- 
ton, was arrested for attacking Dr. P. A. 
Weires, state veterinarian, as he was 
attempting to drive up the cattle of E. 
C. Chapman, who lived south of Tipton. 
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He was placed in jail to serve out an 
earlier sentence of 90 days for a “license 
plate charge.” On September 18th, Jake 
Lenker and 30 to 40 other men gathered 
around the county jail. It was feared 
for a time they and another 40 men 
milling about the Farmers Union oil 
station in Tipton would try to free 
Achey. However, the crowd dispersed 
after talking with the prisoner through 
the bars. 

It was on September 21st that the real 
storm broke at the Jake Lenker farm. 
Some 65 police officers led by Joe New- 
all of Des Moines and Cedar County 
Sheriff Foster Maxson were no match 
for 500 militant farmers in the battle 
which became at times a hand to hand 
combat. Fleeing in their battered cars, 
they let the unsuspecting Dr. Peter Mal- 
colm walk into a real hornet’s nest when 
he arrived on the scene later. He was 
fortunate to escape unscathed. 

Turner’s immediate reaction was to 
order out the National Guard. Turner 
says: “I decided to send deputies over 
to protect the veterinarians and, as I 
remember it, there were about 60 of 
them. I remember distinctly at my com- 
mand they did not carry weapons except 
hickory clubs. The result of it was, they 
were stopped by several hundred or a 
thousand people—farmers—and then it 
became obvious that if I protected the 
lawabiding citizens of the state and sat- 
isfied my own conscience, I would have 
to call out the National Guard. 

“This whole thing was brewing when 
I had to go to Washington to one of 
those conferences I had with President 
Hoover to wake him up to the condi- 
tions that he really did not comprehend 
were existing in the middle west. A 
hopeless errand. While I was there, 
Roscoe Jones called me up and I think 
it was then that he gave me the news 
that the 60-man posse had been a failure 
and I told him, over the phone, to call 
on General Park Findley, who was a 
general in the National Guard, to send 
troops down to that area and send 
enough of them to convince the ‘antis’ 
that I was in earnest and my thought 
was that they would retreat, which they 
did gradually, and no one was killed.” 

The first troops reached Tipton at 
three o'clock the following afternoon. 
Special trains brought in more contin- 
gents until between 1700 and 2000 men 
were quartered at the Cedar County 
fairgrounds under the command of 
Brigadier General Park A. Findley of 
Des Moines. At 11 o’clock on Wednes- 
day, the Governor’s proclamation of his 
intent to restore law and order was read 
from the courthouse steps by General 
Findley. It was received in silence. At 








noon of the same day, Jake Lenker, 
president of the Farmers Protective As- 
sociation, and C. L. McKinnon of New 
London, vice-president, voiced their ob- 
jections to the T.B. test law over a 
Central broadcasting hookup. 

Lenker said, “If I have my way, they 
will have to bring the troops into every 
county in the state .. . I am in this 
fight to the finish.” (In the middle of 
this activity, G. B. Miller, president of 
the Iowa Farmers Union, presented a 
petition to Governor Turner with 2000 
Mames on it from every part of the 
state asking that compulsory testing be 
suspended until a committee could in- 
vestigate it.) 

No attempt was made Wednesday to 
disperse the milling mobs which had 
gathered about the courthouse and the 
jail. During the afternoon, Ed Scorpil, 
a local farmer, came to town with a 
calf which he claimed had been aborted 
following the injection of tuberculin. 
A mob of farmers, in an ugly mood, 
followed him about the streets and into 
the courthouse, where the animal was 
exhibited in some of the county offices. 
Any assertion made by Scorpil ‘was 
loudly backed by those following him.” 

Early Thursday morning, the com- 
pulsory testing began in earnest. Martial 
law became a reality. Machine guns 
were mounted at country crossroads and 
military passes were required to enter or 
leave certain areas. Seventy-five state 
veterinarians were on hand to conduct 
the testing. 

Before dawn, 250 guardsmen were 
routed from their blankets and ordered 
to report to the first objective, the 
Lenker farm, 18 miles from Tipton. 
Later that morning, 125 cavalrymen es- 
tablished a military blockade six miles 
square near Durant. 

On arriving at the Lenker farm, the 
troops and Dr. Malcolm found the re- 
volt leader had disposed of his cattle, 
but would not disclose who had pur- 
chased them. Arrested for selling cattle 
under quarantine, Lenker put on his hat 
and said to his wife, “Well, mam, we 
have resisted all we can without blood- 
shed.” He was taken to the reformatory 
at Anamosa to avoid violence. 

That same evening, Lenker’s cows 
were found across the line in Muscatine 
County on the farm of Harry Duffy. 
The tuberculosis test was finally ad- 
ministered to them. 

In the meantime, 700 farmers gath- 
ered at Mount Pleasant where they 
drafted a resolution declaring that un- 
less all troops were immediately with- 
drawn from Cedar County they would 
pay neither this year’s unpaid taxes of 
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Friday night, Jake Lenker was back 
with his family. In a hearing before 
Judge H. C. Ring in Cedar Rapids, he 
pleaded not guilty to the charge of con- 
tempt of court and was released under 
$10,000 bond. He returned to Tipton 
with an escort of nearly 50 “rebels” 
who had witnessed his Cedar Rapids 
appearance. 

Supported by four army units, state 
veterinarians tested 26 herds on Friday 
to make a total of 35 out of the 44 
quarantined herds to be tested in two 
days. It was announced that eight army 
units would be placed in the field Sat- 
urday. 

By Sunday, the Cow War had turned 
into more of an outing than an insurrec- 
tion. “Camp Bovine,” as the encamp- 
ment was locally known, officially be- 
came Camp Moffit. Taking advantage 
of visitor’s day at the camp, the greatest 
crowd ever seen at the local fairgrounds 
was assembled. Over 25,000 people 
swarmed over the grounds, coming from 
nearly every Iowa county and some 
nearby states. The band of the 133rd 
Infantry of Fairfield led a review of the 
troops at 4:30 o'clock with Judge John 
T. Moffit as guest of honor. Having 
been marched earlier in companies to 
the Tipton consolidated school building 
for showers, the troops were well- 
scrubbed for the occasion. 

In Tipton itself, cash registers rang 
brightly due to the influx of troops and 
visitors. Everyone was eager to get in on 
the act. On Sunday morning, eight Tip- 
ton residents were arrested “in an at- 
tempt to stop the flow of liquor into 
Tipton since the arrival of the troops.” 
General Findley organized a 14-man 
“prohibition detail following the rumors 
that the rum traffic was becoming ex- 
tensive,” a report stated. 

(In retrospect, many of Brigadier 


| General Findley’s actions appear to be 


those of a man who rather enjoyed play- 
ing the military game for all it was 
worth. Grant W. White of Tipton, then 
Cedar County Auditor, reports that after 
the troops had left, Findley suggested 
“the formation of a posse (to include 
himself) to go down to Muscatine and 
‘borsewhip’ Norman Baker. General 
Findley felt that this was the only way 
in which Baker could be reached .. . 
he felt his job here would not be com- 
plete until Baker had been made to see 
the error of his ways.” White felt just 
as strongly as the General, that Norman 
Baker was the root of the trouble, but 
refused to be convinced this was a 
proper course of action. In his anger, 
of course, Findley had suggested the 
formation of the same kind of mob he 
was sent to prevent. ) 


While the weekend festivities went 
merrily along, there was also some ac- 
tion on the testing front. Sunday after- 
noon, E. C. Mitchell of Tipton was also 
placed under arrest and quartered in the 
guard house at Camp Moffit. He was 
charged with having sold a quarantined 
Black Angus bull to the Farmers Union, 
Chicago, on August 25th. 

Monday morning, September 28th, 25 
squads of troops were sent out, each 
escorting two veterinarians. Four of the 
vets were engaged in reading the results 
of Friday’s testing. 

Early Tuesday morning, the troops 
started to pull out as a special train left 
with 450 of them. As testing continued 
that day, Mitchell was freed from the 
guard house on a writ of habeas corpus. 
The next day, it was discovered that 
eight of the ten cows in the herd on 
Mitchell's farm were infected. 

By Thursday, virtually all of the 
cattle in Cedar County had been tested. 
The troops were withdrawn from pa- 
trolling the streets and only awaited 
the trial of Jake Lenker and the final 
readings. 

By Saturday, the Cedar County Cow 
War was over. All but some 300 troops 
were on their way home or preparing to 
leave. Over 14,300 head of cattle had 
been tested. Jake Lenker’s contempt trial 
had been indefinitely postponed because 
of the illness of Judge Ring, but both 
he and Paul Moore, then in Des Moines, 
were arrested on the charge of conspira- 
cy to violate the test law. Lenker was 
immediately freed on another $10,000 
bond which was signed by Fred and 
W. C. Butterbrodt. 





A NEW FRONT OPENS 

In the meantime, trouble was brewing 
in southeast Iowa. Protest meetings had 
been held regularly during the Tipton 
trouble. Now insurrection was threat- 
ened in Henry County. On October 9th, 
it was announced that 225 guardsmen 
who had been supervising testing in 
Muscatine County would move. to 
Mount Pleasant. Muddy roads, a rebel- 
lious group of farmers, and a reluctant 
officialdom greeted the Guard and vet- 
erinarians in Henry County. 

Farmers there had sent a petition to 
the Governor to withdraw troops from 
Cedar County and had later written 
threatening letters. Some people even 
felt it was the “heart of the farm rebel- 
lion.” When General Findley arrived to 
make camp at the fairgrounds, he found 
that both the sheriff and county attor- 
ney had left on an extradition case. 
He ordered the deputy sheriff to co- 
operate with him. 

On Monday, October 12th, the most 
violent episode to occur in any county 
while the Guard was under control of 
it happened in New London. A farm 
youth, Ronald Hart, had been arrested 
for heckling troops and placed in the 
local jail. A mob of 500 men formed in 
the town and set out to release him. 
Many were said to be from nearby 
counties. The town marshal tried single- 
handedly to stop the break-in, but he 
was promptly kidnaped and carried into 
the country where he was released with- 
out harm. “If I'd shot at that mob, I 
would have been dead in five minutes,” 
he later said. 


(Continued on page 52) 


On April 13, 1931, a bull belonging to E. C. Mitchell was branded a “reactor.” 
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Forest City’s infant industrial drive 


has been a stunning success. but the 


town Is now discovering it has created 


A HazaArRpD OF NEw FORTUNES 


N 1957, there were 45 homes for sale 
in Forest City and 13 young families 
were leaving the city. Now this northern 
Iowa community is building a modern, 
new high school and a swimming pool; 
and business expansion and home build- 
ing in the city of 3,000 are booming. 
Forest City’s reversal of direction has 
not been easy, but it has come about in 
a remarkably short time. In less than 
three years, the town’s citizens took stock 
of their situation, decided to do some- 
thing about it, and started an impressive 
industrial building program. But like an 
out-of-condition athlete does too 
much too soon, Forest City is receiving 
its share of bruises and sore muscles. 
In the process, its citizens have learned 
that ‘‘gift’ industries are often not the 


who 


Key plant in Forest City’s industrial drive is trailer factory which local men recently bought from Modernistic Industries. 
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Cre A te a OAS Ne eS 


by ELDEAN BORG 


golden answer which they appear to be. 

In 1956, a group of Forest City 
businessmen decided it was finally time 
to do something about the city’s posi- 
tion. A county seat town, Forest City 
has historically been a shopping center 
for a large rural area. With the emigra- 
tion from the farm, the community has 
been watching its trading family slowly 
diminish. At the same time, it was los- 
ing future leaders in the form of young 
families moving to larger cities for in- 
dustrial jobs. 

The problem was dramatized one eve- 
ning at a Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing when four young married men from 
the Forest City area were asked, ‘““How 
many high school classmates of yours 
are still in the community?” The young 
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men, all coming from classes graduating | 


from 55 to 70 persons, came up with a 
shocking statistic. Two of the men had 
no classmates in the community and the 
other two had a mere four apiece! 
With this statistic pointing out what 


had already been suspected, the Cham- 


ber of Commerce helped set up Forest 
City Development Inc. with the pur- 
pose of working with the Iowa State 
Development Commission, the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis Railway, the Rock 
Island Railway, and Northern Natural 
Gas Company to help look for industry 
for Forest City. Henry C. Nelson, state 
representative from Winnebago county, 
was named chairman of the develop- 
ment organization and at once began 
directing committees to sell industry on 
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expanding to Forest City. An older, 
established businessman, Nelson was 
ideal for the job. He was well liked by 
town and farm people alike and had 
long been active in individual Forest 
City business promotions. 

For part of its funds, Forest City 
Development Incorporated hit upon a 
unique scheme for helping to support 
the industry-seeking corporation. It ob- 
tained a pledge from 78 community 
people to give a dollar a month to the 
company; most of them authorized the 
donation to be taken automatically from 
their bank accounts once monthly. 

One of the things said to be “fright- 
ening” away prospective industry was 
the ‘‘defeatist’” attitude of the city. 
Ben Carter, editor and publisher of the 
Forest City Summit, spoke out editorial- 
ly criticizing the city for signing its 
own doom by twice voting down a 
school bond issue to build a new high 
school and also turning down a swim- 
ming pool proposal. 

The development group decided its 
first job was to work with the PTA and 
a School Mother’s Club on support for 
the school election. The school issue 
carried by a 2-1 margin and a swim- 
ming pool vote later went over 7-1. A 
few years before, the pool had been 
defeated 2-1. Since Forest City had been 
denied the privileges of a pool for so 
long, the City Council voted to make it 
a heated pool to provide for a longer 
“swimming season.” 

After this undertaking and aided from 
time to time by Carter's prodding edi- 
torials, the citizens and the community 
itself became more aware of Forest City’s 
need for industry. Forest City Develop- 
ment Inc., feeling a bit more confident 
after successfully supporting the school 
bond issue, received an enthusiastic re- 
port from two of the city’s business- 
men concerning the travel trailer indus- 
try. The two businessmen—furniture 
dealer and mortician John Hanson and 
hardware store owner Robert Smith— 
said this particular industry had spread 
along the west coast and that no close 
competition for it existed in the midwest. 

Forest City Development Inc. immedi- 
ately set aside $500 to study the pos- 
sibility. A plan was formulated a few 
weeks later to set up a travel trailer 
manufacturing company in Forest City. 

Since capital was the vital element in 
such a venture, plans were laid to sell 
stock at the rate of $100 per share. The 
community was ready for a chance at 
industry and the program was enthusi- 
astically supported. The shares of stock 
sold fast. On December 26, 1957, 208 
people paid $50,000 for shares of stock. 
Hanson and Smith traveled to California 
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Key men in program—Roy Schram, Henry Nelson, John Hanson, Robert Smith, Nels 
Branson (standing, l-r)—watch C. T. McCreary sign contract on January 10, 1958. 


to attempt to lure a_ superintendent- 
manager for the Forest City operation. 
While the Forest Citians were in the 
process of “hiring away” a Californian, 
the president of one of the trailer fac- 
tories there, C. T. McCreary of Modern- 
istic Industries, got wind of the “kid- 
nap” plan. He called Smith and Hanson 
to his office for a conference intending 
to reprimand them, but the two business- 
men so impressed McCreary with Forest 
City that within two days he was con- 
vinced Forest City was the place to next 
expand his travel trailer operation. 
McCreary went into operation rapidly. 
Late in January, the first two men ar- 
rived—Leonard Zwaan, who was to be 
the manager, and his brother-in-law. By 


March, the Forest City plant of Modern- 
istic Industries was in production in a 
building on the edge of town that had 
been originally built for a farm equip- 
ment dealer. The money raised by the 
local residents provided capital in the 
form of preferred stock; McCreary held 
all the common stock. 

The events in the Forest City trailer 
business moved so rapidly in the next 
few months that it seems they should 
have covered a span of years. Soon after 
the Forest City operation had started, 
McCreary turned over the management 
of Modernistic to Leeland Swanson, the 
manager of his Pendleton, Oregon, 
plant, and more or less retired from 
actively directing the concern. Swanson 


Manager of Forest Co-op Dairy, Burt Benson (r.) shows machine to board members. 






























Trailer factories spawned Mrs. O. Forslund’s (standing) curtain-drape business. 


introduced some unusual business meth- 
ods as soon as he became general mana- 
ger. Among other things, all material 
had to go through the Gardenia, Cali- 
fornia, headquarters. A carload of lum- 
ber from Washington, for instance, had 
to be sent via Los Angeles. 

In the meantime, the Forest City plant 
manager, Zwaan, had quickly won the 
friendship of local businessmen. In July, 
the personable Zwaan went into the 
trailer business for himself with the 
backing of five Forest City residents. 
The new firm, Forest City Industries, 
started building trailers for a higher 
price bracket. Dr. Jerry Jorgenson, a 
veterinarian, was elected president of 
the new corporation. Forest City mayor, 
Roy Schram, was made vice-president 


and Robert Smith, who had traveled to 
California on the trip that lured Mod- 
ernistic, was secretary-treasurer. 

The announcement of the new fac- 
tory caused a considerable local uproar. 
The complaints were soon stilled, how- 
ever, when it was pointed out that the 
Modernistic trailer was in the Ford- 
Chevrolet class, while the new product 
would be in the Dodge-Oldsmobile cate- 
gory. Settling matters with McCreary 
was more difficult. 

Last August 11th, the president of 
Modernistic arrived in Forest City with 
his general manager for a special stock- 
holders meeting. Sixty-five Forest Citians 
assured McCreary that they were still 
behind him in a dramatic gathering that 
was climaxed by Leeland Swanson, 


Ralph Aulick received contract to build upholstered dinette seats for trailers. 
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Modernistic’s general manager, publicly 9 


recanting a number of statements he 
had made to McCreary about the situa- 
tion there previously. 

In October, Swanson’s policy of ship- 
ping only through Gardenia came home 
to roost when the West Coast teamster’s 
union went on its seven-week strike. 
The Forest City plant had to cease op- 
erations, as did the other McCreary 
factories. In December, Swanson lost 
his job. But in the meantime relations 
between Forest City and McCreary had 
become strained. The new factory, the 
strike, the bitterness of Swanson at 
Forest City because of his humiliation 
there, had made the operator uneasy. 
At the same time, Forest City people 
were not pleased by the haphazard op- 
eration of the factory and the $3,000 
monthly payment to Gardenia for ad- 
ministrative services. 

On January 25th of this year, just 
two weeks after the Modernistic plant 
reopened, five Forest City businessmen 
bought up McCreary’s common stock 
for $2,835. Privileged stockholders were 
given the option of buying this common 
on a share for share basis. John Han- 
son, the original spark plug of the devel- 
opment group, is president of the new 
organization. The former manager, Jack 
Sloan, has been kept on. A “born sales- 
man,” according to his friends, Hanson 
has taken on the problem of creating a 
distribution system. He is encouraged by 
the willingness of dealers to handle the 
new “Winnebago” line of trailers. The 
firm delivered nine trailers in the third 
week after the Modernistic property had 
changed hands. 

Both trailer factories in Forest City 
expect to employ 25 persons each this 
spring and through all of the year ex- 
cept for a couple of mid-winter months 
when the working force will be cut 
about in half. It has been a short, hard 
struggle, but both firms feel they are 
now firmly on their feet. 

The expression, “success breeds suc- 
cess,” certainly seems to apply to Forest 
City. A local citizen, Ralph Aulick, set 
up an upholstery business to supply the 
dinette units to the trailer factory. 
Forest City Development underwrote a 
loan to Aulick’s business which em- 
ploys five persons. 

With Forest City on the move, indus- 
try and building-wise, the market for a 
ready-mix cement business was fertile. 
The opening was filled by two Garner 
men, Ron Yohn and John Schisel, who 
expanded their ready-mix business from 
that city and established a branch plant 
in Forest City last May. 

Forest City Development Inc. then 
took steps to keep a dairy within the 
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city. Forest City had supported two 
competitive dairies for years, but with 
greater competition from nearby larger 
cities, it became known that the two 
hometown dairies might possibly be sold 
and the business moved out of the com- 
munity. The development corporation 
stepped in to sponsor a solicitation of 
funds to loan to the Forest City Co- 
operative Creamery Association for the 
purchase of the independent local 
dairies. The creamery’s board of di- 
rectors had already obtained a “vote of 
confidence” from the co-op members 
and also from city businessmen. 

There were skeptics in this campaign 
who said the two independent dairies 
were actually submitting to the larger 
cities’ competition. They added it was 
foolhardy for the community to invest 
in an attempt to prevent the inevitable. 
They predicted Forest City would be 
swamped with outside milk competition 
and the indebted local creamery associa- 
tion would collapse. 

Representative Henry Nelson of the 
development corporation and the com- 
munity’s veterinarian, Dr. Jerry Jorgen- 
son, were key men in breaking this at- 
titude. Nelson has a farm management 
business in Forest City so both he and 
Dr. Jorgenson provided a link between 
the city and the farm community and 
were important in establishing the close 
tie that brought $20,000 from both town 
and farm to the co-op creamery only 
last summer. 

With the creamery’s purchase of the 
two dairies, the city now has a single 
strong dairy which the community sup- 








ports vigorously against outside compe- 
tition from any source. 

The latest industry to climb aboard 
the Forest City bandwagon is Fryer 
Farms, a broiler processing plant. This 
particular processor had operated in 
Mason City for five years. The firm had 
planned a new factory there, obtained 
the site, drawn plans, and arranged 
financing. When people living in the 
vicinity of the proposed factory began 
to raise complaints, Fryer Farms looked 
toward progressive Forest City. The 
firm needed a $62,000 building and, 
through the cooperative effort of 12 
Forest Citians, this was arranged. The 
new plant opened March 1st with 43 
employees on its payroll. 

With the sudden influx of industry 
within the city, Forest City Develop- 
ment Inc. saw a need for a municipal 
airport. Its members worked on the 
project during 1957 and 1958. The 
landing strip was finally seeded in Sep- 
tember and had light use last fall. This 
municipal airport was a necessity for 
manufacturing firms’ business execu- 
tives to get to Forest City quickly for 
conferences with branch managers. 

The city’s first major industry es- 
tablished nearly five years ago is now 
expanding to employ more men and 
boost its output. North Agricultural 
Chemical and Supply Company’s ferti- 
lizer plant is tripling its production. 
Just two years ago there was some ques- 
tion as to whether the fertilizer plant 
would remain in Forest City at all be- 
cause of a zoning dispute which was 
settled by Forest City Development's 


Last April, Forest City celebrated its success with an “Industry Day” which included a two-mile long parade of local products. 


officers. Now about 12 men will be em- 
ployed in the expanded North Ag plant. 
This is increased during the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall when men to operate 
fertilizer applicators are also employed. 

When the Iowa Hawkeyes had been 
assured of a Rose Bowl invitation, 
Forest City Development Inc. hurried to 
get a Forest City industry float entered 
in the Rose Parade. They were informed 
the commercial floats must be entered 
in the parade a year in advance but the 
Forest Citians were not out of the pic- 
ture yet by any means. 

With increasing widespread criticism 
of the $13,500 the Iowa Development 
Corporation was spending on an Iowa 
float, Forest City helped out on ex- 
penses. They contracted Miss Iowa, 
Joanne MacDonald of Iowa State Col- 
lege, to adorn the Iowa float represent- 
ing Forest City. The Forest City Devel- 
opment Corporation sponsored Miss 
MacDonald and paid all her expenses as 
a local promotion. 

Now this city with a population of 
nearly 3,000 has a promising contact 
with an industrial firm which could re- 
sult in a million dollar payroll for the 
community. This firm is sending in a 
survey team to rate the city as a pos- 
sibility for a branch factory. 

From the dismal picture 30 months 
ago, Forest City has come a long way. 
In 1957, one new house was built in the 
city. Last year (1958), 12 new homes 
were constructed. Best of all, citizens 
have gained a pride in their city which 
will attract more citizens and more in- 
dustry in the future. 
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JIM COOPER'S B 


From his large headquarters - farm near 


Marshalltown, this cattle feeder supervises 


a sprawling empire that includes some dozen farms 


IM Cooper is essentially an indus- 
trialist who happens to produce beef. 
His operations range from Chicago 
to the Rio Grande; his business volume 
is that of many industrial corporations; 
and his methods appear to epitomize 
Iowa's increasingly large-scale agricul- 
ture. In short, he is the New York 
Times version of an Iowa farmer, but 
without the bib overalls and straw hat. 
Last year, Cooper produced about 
the same amount of beef as was con- 
sumed by the entire populations of 
Cedar Rapids and Council Bluffs— 
15,000 head, or, roughly, nine and a 
quarter million pounds of dressed beef. 
In all, last year, he produced about as 
much beef as 730 average Iowa farmers. 
Operating out of the Cooper home, 
a 106-year-old farmhouse four miles 
west of Marshalltown, Cooper puts 
75,000 miles on his Oldsmobile business 
cars annually. He also spends an aver- 
age of two hours a day on the phone 
directing his complex operation. Last 
year, his feed bill ran about a million 
dollars; his gross income was some- 
where in the vicinity of four million 
dollars; his cattle were on feed or on 
range in at least six states. 
Somehow, though, Jim Cooper does 
not fit the stereotype. of the big cattle 
operator. The only overt concessions he 
makes to his role are a conservative 
Stetson hat and simply tooled Western 
boots. An average-sized man with an 
extremely warm personality, the soft- 
spoken Cooper is not one to overstate 
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and will market 15,000 head this year. 


by LARRY CAMPBELL 





what he claims is an essentially simple 
operation. 

It all began for Jim Cooper when 
he graduated from high school in 1930. 
His father asked him whether he would 
rather attend college or come straight 
into the livestock commission business 
with him at the South Omaha stock- 
yards. “Things were so uncertain, I took 
the job while I could get it,’ Cooper 
recalls. “At that time, college graduates 
were making $75-$80 a month.” 

In 1935, the father and son saw “‘a 
lot of possibilities in farming and live- 
stock feeding.” They then started a 
feedlot business on a farm near Ash- 
land, Nebraska, about 30 miles from 
Omaha. Beginning with 500 feeder cat- 
tle, the Coopers gradually increased the 
scope of their operation. Their progress 
was based on two business maxims: 
(1) keeping half of their assets liquid 
and the other half invested in land; 
and (2) not buying anything until they 
could pay for it. 

Jim Cooper, who had been commut- 
ing from Omaha to Ashland, changed 
the operation’s headquarters to the 
Marshalltown location in 1946. He 
bought 1,139 acres of Iowa farm land 
and moved his wife, Lillian, and two 
children there. (The holding has since 
been expanded to 1,858 acres in four 
farms.) Primary reason for the move 
was that “we thought the kids were 
getting to the age where we would 
rather live out of Omaha.” 

The “kids” are Bob and LuAnn (Mrs. 























Near Marshalltown, Jim Cooper looks o 


David Schell of Des Moines). Bob is 
currently finishing a “hitch” with the 
U. S. Navy in the Far East. In July, 
he wili rejoin his wife, Ann, and help 
manage the Cooper enterprise. Both 
Bob and LuAnn are Iowa State College 
graduates. Says Cooper with a smile, 
“I’m really working for the kids now; 
the land here is in a trust fund for 
them.” 

The widespread nature of Cooper’s 
business is perhaps best demonstrated 
by his present situation. “We have a 
couple of thousand head of cattle we 
bought in Alabama and Mississippi win- 
tering near San Marcus, Texas. We'll 
bring them here the first of May and 
put them on grass.” Cooper explains 
that the cattle in Texas are being “con- 
tract grazed”; that is, he pays the 
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rancher so many cents for each pound 
the cattle gain while grazing. Cooper 
also has other cattle grazing in the 
Southwest in partnership with men in 
Texas and Kansas. 

In addition to the cattle in the South- 
west, Cooper has about 2,000 head of 
cattle on feed at his four Marshall 
County farms. Another 7,000 head of 
cattle are being fattened on: a 760-acre 
Cooper farm in Shelby County; a 400- 
acre Cooper farm in Ida County; a 210- 
acre Cooper farm in Guthrie County; a 
Cooper feedlot in Omaha near the stock- 
yards; a 640-acre Cooper farm near Ash- 
land, Nebraska; and three other Cooper 
farms in Stanton County, Nebraska. 

Despite the distance separating these 
farms, Cooper sorts 70 percent of 
the cattle personally some time before 
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¢ of the buildings and feedlots of his main farm. Feeding operation covers six states. 


they are sold. He also oversees the buy- 
ing himself, although he has four cat- 
tle buyers working for him. Besides the 
15,000 head of cattle that have to be 
bought for the Cooper feeding operation 
each year, Cooper also oversees the pur- 
chase of another 12,000 to 15,000 cat- 
tle per year for other feeders. 

At one time, Cooper and his father 
preferred to buy cattle in herds of 1,000, 
and frequently ones of 3,000 head or 
more. The cost of a large herd is such, 
he explains, that not many buyers can 
“swing a deal of this size,” so the 
price per animal is frequently less (a 
herd of 3,000 feeder cattle would cost 
about half a million dollars). With 
the present market being so “unusual,” 
as Cooper describes it, he feels that 
it is considerably more advantageous 


Cooper must drive 75,000 miles a year. 





for him to buy smaller cattle herds. 

Because of the widespread nature of 
these enterprises, Cooper finds it diffi- 
cult to adequately supervise his entire 
operation. Since his father’s death two 
years ago, he has cut back cattle produc- 
tion from 20,000 to 15,000 head a year. 
Recently, Cooper sold a South Dakota 
ranch because “I had a little more than 
I could do.” 

To keep this system of feeding and 
farming integrated, Cooper tries to 
check each farm personally at least 
every two weeks. He also checks with 
his Omaha bank once a week. 

To facilitate communications at Coop- 
er’s Marshalltown headquarters, the tele- 
phone company recently installed a 
sort of super-intercom system for him. 
Extra-powerful sending and receiving 
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units mounted around the farm build- 
ings make it possible for anyone in the 
house to carry on a two-way conversa- 
tion with anyone within a quarter-mile 
radius from the farm buildings. Even 
phone calls can be transmitted to Cooper 
while he is working with livestock in 
the cattle lots below the house. 

Cooper feeds two types of cattle— 
“fall” beef and “spring” beef. The fall 
calves are those bought during the 
autumn in Alabama and Mississippi. 
They are then fattened on silage and 
corn, usually in the feedlot. The heifers 
are sold from May to June, and the 
steers from August to October, depend- 
ing on the markets. 

When they first come to the Cooper 
feedlots, the fall calves are started on 
a light ration of corn and oats and 
then put on pasture or harvested corn- 
fields. “About Thanksgiving, we open 
our silos and start them on ensilage,” 
Cooper explains. “We try to feed them 
about 15 pounds of ensilage daily 
through the winter as well as grain and 
supplementary feed as required. The 
only time we take them off ensilage 
entirely is if we run out of it in June or 
July. We usually cut their ensilage ra- 
tion to about six to seven pounds per 
day toward the last of the feeding 
period, but we like to keep feeding them 
some. It seems to act as a sort of an 
appetizer.” 

Cooper's spring cattle are bought to 
run on grass. “We usually contract for 
these calves in January or February 
for April 15 to May 1 delivery, general- 
ly buying steers weighing about 700 
pounds and heifers weighing about 550 
pounds. Most of these spring calves 
come from an area within 150 miles of 
San Antonio, Texas, although a few 
come from Montana. These cattle are 
fed mainly on ensilage and grass. We 
start the spring calves on about six 
pounds of grain in addition to pasture. 
As they require more grain, we keep 
increasing it until they are on full feed. 
If the grass goes dormant during the 
last part of July, we increase their grain 
ration more rapidly. We try not to make 
the mistake of making the cattle walk 
from the pasture to get their grain. We 
take the feed bunks and grain to the 
cattle in the field; we don’t want them 
walking off pounds.” 

With cattle consuming both grass and 
grain, it would seem difficult to deter- 
mine whether they are getting the 
amount of grain they “require.” Not so, 
says Cooper. “We have two barometers 
for the amount of corn the cattle need 
when they’re on pasture. The first is if 
they start coming up to the bunks for 
their grain too soon in the day; the 
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second is that we feed them molasses 
in a self-feeder, and any time they start 
eating more than 0.6 to 0.75 pounds 
apiece per day, we increase their grain 
ration to compensate.” 

The proportions of ingredients in the 
grain ration itself are fixed. It is made 
up of one part 32 percent protein 
supplement which is in turn made up 
of equal parts of soybean oil meal, 
cottonseed oil meal, and linseed oil 
meal; eight parts corn; and one-half 
part hay. This ration is varied in quan- 
tity only. In addition to this grain ra- 
tion and ensilage or pasture, the cattle 
get molasses, minerals, and salt. 

Forage crops, such as ensilage and 
pasture, are an integral part of Cooper's 
feeding system, since they provide the 
cheapest gains. For example, he has 
found that “by using two sets of cattle 
on the grass (accomplished by not graz- 
ing the pasture during the month of 
September and thus giving it a ‘rest’) 
we've been able to get one ton of beef 
(worth about $500) per acre of pas- 
ture, with $104 worth of supplemen- 
tary feed.” 

Cooper’s land varies so much in type 
that to attain maximum forage yields 
he must utilize five different forages on 
his Marshall County farms: Reed’s ca- 
nary grass and alsike clover on his wet 
river bottom land; ladino clover on 
higher river bottom land; brome and al- 
falfa, orchard grass and alfalfa, or per- 
manent bluegrass pasture on his upland. 

Pasture alone does not put the cattle 
on the market, though, as witnessed by 
the 800,000 bushels of corn and 10,000 
tons of ensilage fed to Cooper cattle 
last year. 

Jim Cooper is nearly as concerned 
about consumer demand for his beef as 
he is about production efficiency. “We 
try to feed a ‘chain store type of ani- 
mal,” he says, “Since 80 percent of the 
beef ends up in the chain stores, I think 
it’s wise to produce what they want. 
For this reason, we sell our cattle at 
weights from 1,100 pounds on down. 
It’s also why we've gone, a lot, to feed- 
ing heifers; and why we market most 
of our cattle at average to high choice 
grades. I've made up my mind that 
we'd better have ten buyers for one load 
of cattle than one buyer for ten loads.” 

Jim Cooper likes to keep his cattle 
feeding enterprise spread out despite the 
coordinating problems. One reason is 
that it makes pasture and ensilage more 
readily available to the cattle. Another, 
Cooper explains, is that ‘‘we don’t need 
to turn a farm into a specialized opera- 
tion with a lot of specialized equipment. 
If we should want to sell a farm we 
wouldn’t have to discount the value of 





the buildings greatly in case the poten- 
tial buyer didn’t want to feed cattle. 
If I wanted to get out of the cattle 
business, the only thing I'd have left 
over that I couldn’t use for some other 
type of operation is a few feed wagons.” 

This low investment in specialized 
equipment is especially remarkable in 
comparison with many other cattle feed- 
ers who, feeding fewer cattle than 
Cooper does on one farm, have invested 
rather large amounts of capital in physi- 
cal facilities such as grain elevators, 
feed mixing plants, and acres of con- 
crete feeding floors. 

Cooper recently “invented” an inex- 
pensive, high-volume feed mill consist- 
ing of a homemade set of bins placed 
on the second floor of a barn with 
spouts leading down to a small grind- 
ing mill. The ground feed is then 
loaded by a small, portable-type grain 
elevator into feed wagons. This type of 
setup, Cooper points out, is adequate 
for mixing and grinding the rations for 
the cattle on feed at that farm. Instead 
of cemented feed lots with high plank 
fences, Cooper has dirt feed lots with 
barbed wire fences around them, for the 
most part. They are adequate, he points 
out; and the cost is considerably less. 

A key link in Cooper’s success is 
his group of employees. In the Marshall 
County operation, most of his men have 
been with him 12 years, the length of 
time he has been in that county. The 
secret is: “Good men paid good wages.” 

“As a matter of fact,’ Cooper points 
out with some pride, “I was gone six 
weeks this winter and when I came 
back I think the cattle were in better 
shape than if I'd been here.” When 
Cooper is at home, however, the fore- 
men confer with him every morning 
about the general condition of the cat- 
tle, how well they cleaned up the pre- 
vious day’s feeding, and the weather. 
On cold days, the cattle receive a larger 
portion of corn; on warm days, they get 
less of this high carbohydrate grain. 

In addition to the data Cooper ob- 
tains from college experimental stations 
and commercial research agencies, he 
also conducts many experiments of his 
own, always on the home farm. If 
they prove satisfactory, the new ideas 
are then put into use on the other farms. 

Recently, for example, Cooper was 
induced to experiment with Dynafac, 
a fat derivative product which promised 
to have certain advantages for the type 
of cattle he feeds. It proved satisfactory 
for his type of operation and is now 
included in the diet of all Cooper cat- 
tle. This product, Cooper says, allows 
him to market his cattle up to 30 days 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Casper Bridge, 
Madison County 


Sketches of Iowa Landmarks 


by WILLIAM J. WAGNER 


“How little do we think of the dead. The land they culti- 
vated, the houses they built, the works of their hands, are 
before us. 

“We travel the same road, walk the same path, sit at the 
same fireside, sleep in the same room, ride in the same car- 


riage, and dine at the same table, yet seldom remember that 


those who once occupied those places are gone.” 


These timeless reflections, which might have been said 
yesterday, appeared in the lowa Star, a Des Moines news- 
paper, in 1850. Fortunately, a small, but active, group of 
lowans is thinking of the past and the landmarks our fore- 
fathers left to us. It is bent on trying to preserve as many 
of these memorials to our heritage as possible. 

This winter there appeared an historic booklet in this 
struggle—a beautifully prepared sketchbook of Iowa land- 
marks illustrated by Wm. J. Wagner, A.I.A., and pub- 
lished by The Home Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Des Moines. Cooperating in the venture were the Iowa 
Society for Preservation of Historical Landmarks and the 
lowa Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. Since 
Home Federal printed only 1,000 copies of this limited edi- 
tion, it appeared proper to reprint as much of it as possible 
in this section, including all of the major illustrations. 

Home Federal explains in a foreword that it is an organi- 
zation primarily interested in the present and future of Iowa. 


Copyright, 1958, Home Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Des Moines, on pages 43-50. 


“But those who guide Home Federal are aware that the pres- 
ent was made possible by the men and women of substance, 
character, and perseverance who saw the promise of Iowa’s 
broad and fertile prairies; who saw the promise and worked 
and saved to make that promise the reality it is today. It 
is altogether proper that the men who shape Iowa's future 
take inspiration from those who preceded us on this ever 
changing scene. It is also proper that the work of their 
hands be preserved to remind us and future generations of 
the values which have made Iowa a truly great state. . . 
The hope is that this publication will stimulate widened 
interest in the preservation of many of the state’s remaining 
outposts of Nineteenth Century architecture.” 

Of the landmarks featured, three are under state control; 
one is gone; one is doomed; two or more are threatened; 
and three are being privately restored with extremely limited 
funds. They illustrate the problems before us. The primary 
need is to recognize our many landmarks and their impor- 
tance (these are, of course, but a sampling). Then we must 
seek measures to preserve them. 

William Wagner deserves a special vote of thanks from 
the people of Iowa for his unselfish devotion to this cause. 
His sketches are the result of extensive travels in the state 
at his own expense. The publication of them, however, was 
held up due to a lack of funds until the timely and con- 
siderate interest of Home Federal became known. 
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THE MASON HOUSE, Bentonsport 


Nowhere in Iowa have the glories of the steamboat era been better preserved than in ‘ 
Bentonsport, west of Keosauqua. Over a dozen beautiful buildings survive the 1850’s— 
homes, schools, stores, offices. Prize gem is the Mason House, a former hotel, now pre- 
served with most of its furnishings and open to the public for a small charge most of the year. 
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TERRACE HILL, Des Moines 


Long the seat of the Hubbell family, Terrace Hill was built in 1867 by B. F. Allen, a 
Des Moines banker, who spent $250,000 on the 20-room, mid-Victorian mansion and its 
furnishings. In 1884, Frederick M. Hubbell purchased the house and its large park. Now 
unoccupied, the house has beautiful woodwork, fine fireplaces, a massive staircase. 
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OLD CAPITOL, Iowa City 


Iowa's first capitol, now on the campus of the State University of Iowa, is an outstanding 
example of classic architecture. The Doric-style building has two tall porticos supported 
by fine Corinthian columns. Completed in 1855 after 15 years of building, Old Capitol 
contains a highly unusual “reverse curve’ spiral stairway in its central hall. 





HOOVER BIRTHPLACE, West Branch 


In this two-room cottage, Herbert Hoover was born in 1874. Six years later, the future 
president’s father, Jesse, died. His mother died when he was 10. Now restored, the home 
stands in a 28-acre park along with a replica of the blacksmith shop run by his father. 
Built of vertical boards with battens, the house still has its original window panes. 
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MILLS COUNTY COURT HOUSE, Glenwood 


In 1957, this beautiful landmark, then just 100 years old, lost an election. It is now being 
replaced by a new building in the Glenwood town square. Georgian and Colonial in style, 
it has excellent proportions and unusually good detail in the cornices, windows, and doors. 
A mistake made in adding the clock tower in 1910 resulted in troublesome settling. 





CALEB CLARK HOME, Winterset 


The work of master craftsmen can be seen throughout Iowa. In Winterset, the skill of 
Caleb Clark survives in his stone houses, one of them located at 814 South 8th Ave. which 
he built for himself. The walls of the home are 18 inches thick and made of a native, 
creamy limestone. As so many of the early Winterset houses, it has excellent proportions. 
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MOUNT VERNON METHODIST CHURCH, Dexter 


Built in 1890, the shingled Gothic church is an especially fine example of late 19th Century 
rural Iowa architecture. It is located four miles south and two miles west of Dexter. 
Features include the steamboat Gothic pediments over the main window and entrance door 
and the mold work of the interior. Chimney was an unfortunate 1953 addition. 
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MARS HILL BAPTIST CHURCH, Floris 


Built in 1857, the Mars Hill church is one of the largest single-room log buildings ever 
constructed in Iowa. Huge hewn logs of oak and walnut went into the 28’ x 26’ structure. 
Some extend its full length. Tradition has it that the church was a station on the Under- 
ground Railroad. Long-abandoned, it is now being restored by loca! people. 





PLUM GROVE, Iowa City 


Now a state monument, Plum Grove was built in 1844 by Robert Lucas after he had 
served as Iowa's first territorial governor. The home of this foe of gambling and intem- 
perance later became the first Governor’s Mansion. Seen here from the rear, the red-brick 
building features a circular stairway of black walnut. It is furnished in period pieces. 
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OLD FIRE STATION, Keokuk 


There is an exciting military tradition behind Keokuk’s old Fire Station. In 1861, five 
years after it was built, nearly all of its first two volunteer companies went off to the 
Civil War. The station was a Union army storehouse. The ancient, and architecturally 
interesting, station is now in danger of destruction. Another venerable Keokuk landmark 
is the jail located in back of the fire station (upper left). 
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REDHEAD BARN, Des Moines 


The Victorian barn and house of Wesley Redhead, built in 1867, were long Des Moines 
landmarks until they were recently torn down. The early East Des Moines businessman 
used virgin white pine on the exterior of the barn and native oak and walnut on the 
interior. The barn was 50’ x 24’ and extended up 30’, to the top of the cupola. 
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Built in 1855, this historic 150-foot-high sentinel produced shot until 1863. Melted lead, 
poured through a screen at the top, separated into drops in the fall which solidified on 
hitting water at the base. It also served as a watch tower until a lumber company fire 
in 1911 gutted it. The stone walls of the nine story building are three feet thick at the base. 
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THAT TAX RULING 


HE DUST is still settling, but Iowa 

and every state may be in for a big 
tax bonanza. No one can calculate just 
how many millions may be involved, 
but the new income could be enough to 
put an entirely new complexion on the 
state’s financing problems. 

In three recent rulings concerning 
firms in Iowa, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
the Supreme Court held that a state 
may levy a corporation tax on any firm 
doing business in that state. Right now, 
this means that a firm would have to 
have an office or a traveling salesman 
in the state, but it is expected that the 
ruling will cover corporations, even ad- 
vertising, in Iowa—through local or 
national media. 

Now let’s consider a moment what 
this could mean. Iowa has about 1.6% 
of the national income, which is proba- 
bly about its percentage of sales on the 
average. It also has a corporation tax 
of 2% with no other factor than in- 
state sales figured into it. 

On the basis of their 1956 earnings, 
which we happened to have handy, just 
two concerns, General Motors and Ford, 
would have had to pay $182,260 in 
Iowa taxes, assuming Iowa accounted 
for 1.5% of their sales. If they had paid 
taxes in 1956 itself, when a 3% corpo- 
ration tax was in effect, the take would 
have been about $273,000 for Iowa. 

Or, for another example, in 1948, 
wholesale establishments in Iowa sold 
three and a third billion dollars of mer- 
chandise. If most of this had come from 
out-of-state, the extra corporation tax in- 
come would have been over $1,000,000. 

Northwestern Portland Cement Co. of 
Mason City was the Iowa firm involved 
in the rulings. It was objecting to a 
Minnesota tax grab. We imagine a num- 
ber of large corporations now wish they 
had sent in batteries of their own law- 
yers to assist the Mason City firm. 





POINT OF VIEW 
During Religion-in-Life-Week at Iowa 
State, the “Daily” ran a four-column 
banner photo across the top of the 
first page one day featuring the legs 





of six coeds with the head: ‘Flashy 


Flesh Counts Here.” On the same 
page was a large headline about the 
week’s feature event—“Many Use Es- 
cape Mechanisms, Rev. Mathews Tells 
Convocation.” 





WHAT’S IN A NAME 
HE classic answer to solving a prob- 
lem is to change the name. Thus 
when school consolidations began to bog 
down, we simply called them “reorgani- 
zations” to give the movement new life. 

In our own little city, local politicians 
were faced with the terrible prospect 
of having a city manager system of 
government forced down their throats. 
Did they choke? Not at all. They sim- 
ply changed the title of “city engineer” 
to that of “city manager.” While the 
duties were the same, the gullible public 
was quickly quieted. 

Are you ashamed of your job? Change 
its name. Janitors are now maintenance 
men or custodians. Undertakers and em- 
balmers have become funeral directors 
and morticians. Saloons became taverns, 
then bars, and finally clubs. Newspaper- 
men are now journalists. As that begins 
to sound “non-professional,” the agita- 
tion is arising for them to be named 
“communications specialists.” 

Drummers switched to salesmen and 
are now adopting the title of sales en- 
gineers. Filling stations are currently 
service stations; cabin camps are motels 
or motor courts or motor lodges. Tree 
trimmers are tree surgeons and preach- 
ers are only ministers. 

All of this is by way of introduction 
to a few comments on the desire of 
Iowa State College’s faculty to have the 
school become Iowa State University. 
To our mind there is already enough 
confusion in the names without adding 
to it. And it will be even worse when 
our Cedar Falls’ institution petitions to 
drop “Teachers” from its title. 

A major factor behind the Ames’ 
move is the desire of the top dog veteri- 
narian to become head of the “College 
of Veterinary Medicine.” If such a des- 
ignation is important, let him have it 
anyway. Few will quibble the point. 

Everyone knows ISC is a university in 





fact, if not name. It has spent years 
establishing an international reputation 
with its present title. Frankly, we are al- 
ways suspicious of weakness in a body 
which seeks to establish itself by its 
mame rather than its works. 





HALL OF FAME 

AYBE we just haven’t found the 

point, but this Agricultural Hall 
of Fame seems to be about as silly an 
idea as we have heard in a long time. 
We are happy that Kansas City and 
Kansas are saddled with the job of 
raising funds for it. The site search was 
pretty forced, we thought. It reminded 
us of the recent hunt a Hollywood 
studio made to find an actress for a 
coming epic. After the stunt had been 
drained of all possible publicity value, 
the winning girl was discarded for a 
local product. 

Perhaps farmers have such an inferi- 
ority complex that a Hall is neces- 
sary. If so, how about other groups? A 
Store-Clerk’s Hall of Fame would be a 
worthy effort. They are paid such dis- 
graceful wages in most towns that rec- 
ognition would be welcome indeed. 

Or how about a Barber’s Hall of 
Fame? It could honor such worthies as 
the man who originated the Mohawk 
cut, the inventor of the electric head 
massage, and the father of the mus- 
tache cup. 

The possibilities are endless. 





APT STUDENT 
TEACHER we know in a small 
Iowa city had a disconcerting ex- 

perience this winter. In a morning eighth 
grade arithmetic class, she devoted one 
period teaching her pupils how to write 
checks. After they tried several them- 
selves, she picked them up and carefully 
tore them to pieces, explaining that 
while no one was likely to pass the one 
for a million dollars, someone might 
cash the five and ten dollar ones. 

Returning from lunch that same day, 
she found the police waiting for her. 
One of her pupils had put the lesson to 
use during his lunch hour and tried to 
pass a ten dollar check in a down- 
town store. 
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FOUR SCORED 

Four recent and simultaneous shows 
at the Des Moines Art Center were un- 
usually good. The large, abstract works 
of seven Japanese artists, living in the 
United States, were an interesting intro- 
duction to a group of painters who 
have gained a great deal of recogni- 
tion recently. 

An exhibit, ““Who’s Afraid of Modern 
Art?”, sponsored by the Junior League 
of Des Moines, gave an excelient intro- 
duction to present-day artistic thinking. 
Works from the James Schramm collec- 
tion added immensely to the display. 

The one-man show of Cedar Rapids’ 
Zora DuVall, which has been in several 
Iowa cities, impressed the viewer with 
its “innate taste and sensitivity,” as the 
blurb put it. Amana, farm fields, Stone 
City, and children are favorite subjects 
of this oil painter. An economy of line 
and color convey a feeling of unusual 
depth and accomplishment. “Wendy” 
is our special favorite of the group. 

Finally, a large and well-displayed 
group of stoneware ceramic pieces by 
Bernard Leech was doubly interesting 
because of a write-up in “Time”, while 
the show was on, calling the English 
potter “the world’s greatest.” 





OTHER ART SHOWS 


Iowans with cordon bleu tastes and a 
hominy budget could have done well at 
the Cedar Falls show of John Page, a 
member of the ISTC art faculty. A 
sprightly and exciting variety of tech- 
niques and subject matter gave full evi- 
dence of Page’s virtuosity. Media in- 
cluded ink, charcoal, lithograph, pencil, 
woodcut, intaglio, gouache, casein, and 
craypas. Styles varied from extreme 
representation to extreme abstraction. 
Subject interests were nearly unlimited. 
Only the prices were uniform, and they 
were low. In an effort to encourage 
local buyers, many things went for as 
little as $10 and $15. 


In the Marycrest College show at the 
Davenport Art Gallery, a number of 
works by Marilyn Lafond in a variety 
of media from oils to wood sculpture 
showed unusual promise. Donna Mari- 
hart’s large wood figure, “St. Peter 
as a Fisherman,” was also very well 
handled. 
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The Cow War 


(Continued from page 35) 

By battering doors and twisting off 
bars, the mob soon freed Hart, who 
many felt was quite reluctant to accept 
his freedom. Meanwhile, the alarm had 
been given and soldiers were rushed in 
from Mount Pleasant. As children and 
farmers booed, they set up machine guns 
in the town square and quickly dispersed 
the crowd. Hart escaped without trou- 
ble. To replace him, two other men 
were placed in the Mount Pleasant jail 
for showing disrespect to soldiers, al- 
though one was soon released. 

While Malcolm was finishing up in 
Henry County by taking two objectors 
to court, more trouble was brewing in 
Des Moines County. Sheriff Delbert 
Murray notified the opposition leaders 
that if he were guaranteed there would 
be no protest meetings and no resistance 
to the state veterinarians, he would not 
request troops for the county. 

In a meeting on the Jake Eversman 
farm, north of Burlington, 200 object- 
ing farmers spurned the offer as Mur- 
ray and his deputy listened. On Octo- 
ber 16th, Murray telephoned Governor 
Turner that troops would be needed. 

Sunday, October 18th, 1,000 persons 
gathered at Burlington’s Crapo Park to 
hear Mrs. Scott Durand of Lake Forest, 
Illinois, a native of Burlington; Jake 
Eversman and Saint Vaughn of Des 
Moines County; and Harry Cornick of 
Henry County. The three men had 
formed a committee to confer with 
Governor Turner and reported he was 
emphatic in his stand that “the law 
must be enforced.” 

The following Tuesday, about 250 
guardsmen were moved from Mount 
Pleasant to Burlington where they es- 
tablished camp at the Tri-State fair- 
grounds. That night, farmers began to 
gather at the farm of Jake Eversman, 
head of the local Farmers Protective 
Association, in ever-increasing numbers. 
Estimates of the size of the crowd 
ranged from 400 to 1,000 persons. In 
face of this action, Adjutant General 
W. H. Bailey ordered 1300 more guards- 
men into the Burlington area. Many of 
them had just received their pay from 
Tipton duty. The first to arrive were 
three troops of cavalry. 

The crowd at the Eversman farm con- 
tinued to increase all day Wednesday, 
some of the men even bringing camp- 
ing equipment with them. Then a sur- 
prising development occurred. Toward 
evening, Jacob Eversman disappeared. 
His son, Ed Eversman, read a statement 
to the crowd asking them to disperse 
peaceably. C. L. McKinnon, who had 








been “a leader throughout the state in 
the movement,” also urged them to 
abandon plans for organized resistance. 
Finally, the group voted to offer only 
passive resistance and quietly left in the 
rain, cold and hungry. Many had not 
eaten for 25 hours. 

On Friday, veterinarians made their 
first tests at the Eversman farm while 
Jake’s wife and three daughters watched. 
(The herd was found to be clean.) 
General Findley pointed out to newsmen 
that “all the agitators that stirred these 
people up have gone now and deserted 
the farmers.” 

Dogged at times by women carrying 
the American flag (which the troops 
saluted as they went about their busi- 
ness) and harassed by muddy roads and 
heavy rains (partially solved by cavalry 
units), as many as sixty veterinarians 
discharged their duties in Des Moines 
County. Further difficulties were prom- 
ised in Jefferson County, but the state 
men ignored them for the moment. 

By Saturday, October 30th, most of 
the “new” troops had been allowed to 
return to their home towns. A force of 
some 600 men was still on duty, how- 
ever. There were a few incidents. On 
Monday, twelve farmers in Des Moines 
County were brought into court for 
interfering with testing. Two others had 
been arrested the previous week. In 
neighboring Lee County, 200 farmers 
gathered at the farm of Frank Boeding 
and turned back a party of state veteri- 
narians. Eventually, guardsmen also had 
to be used while ten herds were tested 
there. On Saturday, November 14th, it 
was announced that the work around 
Burlington was virtually completed. 

But the Cow War still dragged on. 

On November 17th, 450 National 
Guardsmen arrived in Fairfield from 
Burlington. The infantry unit traveled 
in 26 army trucks. Cavalrymen and 175 
horses arrived on a special C.B.&Q. 
train. A camp was established in Chau- 
tauqua Park. The following day, Gen- 
eral Findley arrived to assume com- 
mand of the troops. 

Two weeks earlier, a group of 75 
farmers had prevented testing on the 
Robert Forman farm and announced 
they would yield only to the state mi- 
litia. On November 20th, state veteri- 
narians, unaccompanied by troops, were 
again prevented from testing on the 
Forman farm and also on the Charles 
Marsh farm. Both men lived in the 
Batavia area and were considered the 
leaders of the anti-test forces in the 
county. 

The next day, troops were sent to 
Batavia with the veterinarians and the 
testing proceeded without incident on 
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the two farms, although a large crowd 
had gathered. Marsh and Forman were 
“not at home.” 

On November 23rd, the last of the 
testing in Jefferson County was com- 
pleted without further use of troops 
needed. And on November 25th, the 
Cow War Army was finally disbanded. 
Units departed by train and truck for 
their home cities. 

Even after Jefferson County was se- 
cured, the aftermath of the Cow War 
continued in mumerous court cases 
brought against test opponents. Jake 
Lenker and Paul Moore were finally 
convicted on their conspiracy charge 
after the state obtained a change of 
venue. After many appeals, they began 
to serve ‘indeterminate sentences not to 
exceed three years” at the Fort Madison 
penitentiary. On the 16th of August, 
1934, both were paroled after having 
been in prison 40 days. 

Just before Christmas, 1931, the state 
of Iowa totaled up its Cow War bill. 
It came to $150,000, not including court 
costs, and at a time every effort was 
being made to save every penny in 
government. But that was only a part 
of the bill. Friends of Governor Turner 
will be forever bitter about the loss of 
a great statesman to Iowa politics—both 
in the 1932 and 1934 elections. Perhaps 
the greatest regret must be felt in con- 
sidering the depression-bred despair of 
the thousands of farmers who joined in 
the movement in moments of near des- 
peration. They represented Iowa’s “lost 
generation”—a vacuum that still af- 
fects us. 

On the positive side, law and order 
were upheld at a time matters might 
have gotten out of control. Certainly, 
the most remarkable thing about the 
Cow War was the fact that no serious 
bloodshed occurred in a situation ripe 
with danger. A careless trigger finger 
on any of a dozen occasions could have 
made it much different than the serio- 
comedy it now appears. 

Recently, former Governor Turner 
wrote his epilogue to the Cow War: 

“I consider the enforcement of the 
tuberculosis test law as the most im- 
portant act in my administration, per- 
haps the greatest task that I have ever 
performed. The objection to testing 
cows was arising in other states and it 
happened that the responsibility fell on 
Iowa to enforce this law. As time went 
on, the opposition to it was broken 
down in all the states. 

“Two or three years ago, I read, I be- 
lieve in Wallace’s Farmer, the fact that 
every county in the United States was 
now marked accredited on the tuber- 
culin test, except two counties in the 


desert of California. It was known that 
one of the greatest distributors of tuber- 
culosis came from the milk strains of 
cows afflicted with that disease. Tuber- 
culosis, as regards mankind, is now 
greatly reduced throughout the country. 
It is still a major disease, of course, 
but it does not have the tremendous 
threat that it had 28 years ago. 

“It is only fair to assume that per- 
haps thousands of people, particularly 
babies and children, have avoided that 
disease because it has been almost elimi- 
nated from milk.” 





Jim Cooper’s Beef Factory 


(Continued from page 42) 
sooner because they reach market quali- 
ty more rapidly. It also helps the cat- 
tle retain better conformation and thus 
grade higher at the market place. 

Cooper must constantly think ahead. 
In addition to the cattle he purchases 
months before delivery, he also tries to 
“keep 100,000 to 200,000 bushels of 
corn ahead all of the time so that when 
I buy cattle I can know how much I'll 
have to get for them to come out with 
a profit.” In other words, Cooper buys 
enough corn ahead of time, usually 
when corn prices are low, so that he 
will know what his grain cost will be. 

Crops are not a small-scale operation 
for Cooper, either. Last year, in Mar- 
shall County alone, he had 900 acres 
of corn; another 2,000 acres on his other 
farms. ‘““When we moved here in 1946,” 
Cooper recalls, ‘‘our limit was 50 bushel 
corn; the last five years, our corn crops 
have averaged over 100 bushels per 
acre.” He credits the extensive use of 
commercial fertilizer and manure with 
this yield increase, plus the addition of 
trace elements such as manganese, iron, 
and magnesium to the soil. 

“I’m—I guess—a nut on trace ele- 
ments,” Cooper says. “I think our soils 
are depleted of them.” 

The headquarters for Cooper’s opera- 
tion is a small room furnished as an 
office just inside the entrance of the 
family’s handsome, century-old, brick 
home. Sitting atop a long knoll rising 
above the Iowa River bottomland, the 
home was built for an ex-governor of 
Louisiana who came to Iowa “back in 
the carpetbagger days.” It originally 
had 28 rooms as befitted the owner of 
several thousand acres of this land. The 
comfortable Cooper home of today is 
but one wing of that former sprawling 
two-story mansion. 

From it, Jim Cooper runs the opera- 
tion that he claims is ‘“‘as easy as fall- 
ing out of a boat and hitting the water. 
You just have to watch where you hit.” 





CRINGES AT COVERS 


Sirs: 

Just received the latest copy of your 
fine magazine inside. PLEASE, can’t we 
have a color photo of some beauty spot 
in Iowa on the cover instead of this so- 
called art? I cringe every time I look at 
it on the magazine rack. 


Ora L. Mortenson 
Council Bluffs 


CHARMED 
Sirs: 

I am writing not only in praise of 
your fine magazine but in praise of your 
state as well. Iowa, I believe, has a 
peaceful charm that is often lacking in 
the tourist-conscious states... I am 
an Iowan from point of interest only. 
My maternal grandparents were long- 
time residents of the state . . 


John Rainwater 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


NOT SO BORING 


Sirs: 
In perusing your December-January 
issue . . . I ran across the letter from 


an anonymous individual from Water- 
loo... 

I attended our highly regarded and 
fine University four years ago, and have 
since my service decided to settle in 
Iowa. The certain basic facts which I 
desire to introduce to our bored Water- 
looan are as follows. First: How can 
Iowa be so boring with such a colorful 
and dramatic background of history 
which is our heritage, and continues 
from day to day. Secondly: (I must 
pose a question at this time) Since 
when are the farmers so indebted? In 
my locale, I would not say that they 
are so impoverished! Thirdly: Iowa is 
not unlike any place else in this world 
of ours. Any place is boring to any 
individual when they want it to be. Be 
it Paris, Tokyo or New York, a place 
is only interesting if an individual makes 
it so. 

Obviously, our anonymous poison pen 
pal is utterly lacking in the refinements 
and education, to which he refers, in 
his illy conceived harangue. 


Stanley L. Hart Jr. 
Keokuk 


WITH A BLUSH— 
Sirs: 
The Iowan is a wonderful magazine 
. . . | keep every issue and I never tire 


of reading them over and over again. 
Harold Newberg 
Gowrie 
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ANTIQUES 


by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

Do you know where I can get a small 
diamond thumbprint cranberry lamp 
shade and how much should I expect 
to have to pay for it? 








Mr. V. J. P. 


I know where there WAS a small 
lamp shade such as you wish, but of 
course it may not still be there. The 
price was $22.50. If you wish the name 
of the shop please send the usual 
stamped self-addressed envelope and I 
will be glad to send it to you. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

Do you think that sixty-five dollars 
is too much to pay for a pink over-lay 
epergne? This is a large pink bowl on 
a rather tall brass stand and has a 
crystal centerpiece. 

Mrs. H. P. K. 


This is about normal for the price of 
an epergne such as you describe if it is 
in good condition. Be sure that the base 
is well enough designed to hold the top 
section steady—you don’t want some- 
thing that will tip over everytime it is 
dusted. That is the only disadvantage 
of an epergne of this type. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I am looking for a small pair of 
marble busts and wonder what I should 
expect to have to pay for them. 

Miss J. L. R. 


I recently saw a pair—a sweet little 
girl and boy—for $37.50. The work- 
manship on these was excellent and if 
I had been able to find a spot for them 
would have bought them myself. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I collect pink over-lay and recently 
found a Lincoln Drape with the pink 
over-lay top with frosted finial and 
plate. It was $37.50 and I did not buy 
it because I thought it was too expen- 
sive. What do you think? 

Mrs. A. N. 


I think you were right not to buy it. 
At the fall antique show, I bought a 
dish very much like the one you de- 
scribe for $14.00. 
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Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have some highly decorated Iron- 
stone pottery and a friend of mine said 
it is called Gaudy Ironstone. Is there 


such a thing? 
Mrs. V. B. H. 


Probably what you have is Gaudy 
Ironstone. This was an ironstone in 
large colorful patterns and is similar 
to the so-called Gaudy Dutch pottery. 
It might have been made by F. Morley 
and Sons in the early 1850’s. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

Why do you not write more about 
pattern glass in your column? It is 
something that so many are collecting 
and most of us need to know more 
about it. 

Mes. J. S. L. 


I don’t write much about pattern 
glass because Ruth Webb Lee has writ- 
ten such all-inclusive books on it that 
there is nothing left for me to say. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

Can you tell me what is a window 
harp? I have heard them mentioned 
but have never seen one. 


Miss H. N. P. 


I have never seen one, either, but if 
I ever do, I hope I can afford to buy 
one because they must be delightful 
things to have. 

The best description I can give you is 
that it is a box the width of a window 
and about four or five inches high and 
deep. There are musical strings stretched 
inside the box so that when the window 
is raised the air passing over the strings 
gives a musical or harp-like sound. 





The Maquoketa Caves 


(Continued from page 12) 

For centuries, Indian tribes used the 
caves as a camping area. Fruitful ar- 
chaeological excavations have been made 
in “Dance Hall Cave”—an immense 
circular room at one end of the princi- 
pal cave. Even after the white men 
arrived, Winnebagoes would return to 
camp in the area. 

Some 120 years ago, David Scott and 
Joshua Bear were the first pioneers to 
discover these natural wonders. Bear 
tells in an early Jackson County history 
how he and Scott had been hunting 
deer in the area. They had killed eight 
already that day and were chasing two 
more when the gorge appeared to end 


in a solid rock wall. “There seemed to 
be no chance of the deer escaping other 
than facing around and running past 
us. We were congratulating ourselves 
on securing them when, to our surprise, 
they all disappeared as if the ground 
had opened up and swallowed them. 
Upon investigation, we found that our 
prey had taken refuge in a cave.” 

Bear and Scott built a fire in front 
of the cave to hold their quarry until 
morning and soon became involved in 
a fight with a wildcat their dogs had 
discovered. Scott was nearly killed by 
the animal before Bear could arrive to 
help him. They figured his elkskin 
shirt and pants saved him. In the morn- 
ing, they discovered the deer had es- 
caped through the other side of the cave 
and completely eluded them. 

To reach the caves, which are about 
nine miles from Maquoketa, go north 
of that city one mile and then turn left 
on Highway 130, a gravelled road. The 
park has running water, picnic areas, 
and an overnight camping site. The 
cave is electrically lighted and is com- 
pletely open to the public. 





Postscript to the Past 


(Continued from page 9) 

three years of age and under). For 
amateurs, Hexom employs several pro- 
fessional showmen to braid the manes 
and tails and to decorate horses for the 
show ring. The “old pros” are, of course, 
quite able to do it themselves. The rival- 
ry among this small band of profes- 
sionals is intense, and good-natured. 

The auction takes place outside in the 
afternoon. Only once in ten years has 
the sale been forced to go into the sale 
barn. The horses are sold either har- 
nessed or on the halter at the con- 
signor’s option. If he has a well-matched 
team, it is generally sold in harness. 
Here again, the horses are moved on the 
walk and the trot, enabling the buyers 
to get a good look at their action. 

Every horse has a card which accom- 
panies him from the time he is unloaded 
at the sale barn until he is sold. As he 
is unloaded, he is examined by a com- 
petent horseman, employed by the man- 
agement, for blemishes and unsoundness. 
He is also “mouthed” to determine his 
age. This is all noted on the card. If 
he is consigned as “broke,” his per- 
formance on the wagon, the condition 
of his wind after the gallop, and any 
other pertinent data also go on the card. 
Finally, in the ring, this card represents 
the horse as the management has found 
him, and he is sold that way. 

Hexom points out that once a horse 
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is in the sale ring, color becomes an 
important factor. In the show ring, the 
judges are concerned with conformation, 
not color. The loggers are not fussy; 
they just want a big, young, sound 
horse. If he has those qualities, they 
will bid on him. The fanciers and show- 
men as well as the few horse-minded 
farmers and ranchers who want a flashy 
team just for the sport of it are a dif- 
ferent matter. They want colorful horses 
with white socks and bald faces and 
are willing to pay the price. In terms 
of sale value, the best thing that could 
possibly happen to a colt is to be born 
a sorrel with a white mane and tail 
along with white socks and a big blaze 
down his face. 

The best thing that can happen to a 
consignor is to have two such horses 
similarly marked, of about the same size 
and shape which drive well together. 
This is the combination that occasionally 
sends a team over the $1000 mark. 

“I feel that the draft horse sale has 
a future,” Hexom says. “For the past 
two or three years, I have thought that 
each sale might be the last, but con- 
signments keep coming in and making 
up into good sales.” 

He now feels that there is a slightly 
renewed interest in raising colts—not 
plug colts, but colts from the big fancy 
mares. The market for this fancy type 
of drafter, a novelty market, now ap- 
pears to be independent of any further 
inroads made by mechanization. 

Hexom’s own confidence in this mar- 
ket is expressed by what may well be 
the only new barn in Iowa designed ex- 
pressly for draft horses. Recently con- 
structed, it is full of Belgians, Perche- 
rons, and Clydesdales now. 

Hundreds of Iowa farmers who take 
time out once a year to indulge in a 
day of nostalgic “Do you remember 
whens,” as well as many youngsters who 
have never seen a team of work horses, 
hope that Hexom’s hunch is correct. 





Prairie Estate 


(Continued from page 10) 


system using lead pipe was installed. It 
may have been the first in western Iowa. 

As lavish as it was for its location and 
its day, the Frank home alone seems now 
to be as monstrous as so many of its 
contemporaries. What excites the imagi- 
nation is the total layout. About 40 
acres were devoted to the grounds which 
became a manicured park. A road curv- 
ing from the iron entrance gates to the 
house was built by the Frank’s engi- 
neer son. An equal amount of land was 
given over to an artificial lake, for many 


years the largest in that section of the 
state. A boat house accommodated a 
canoe and row boats. Across the lake 
was a natural grove where Mr. Frank 
had planned to build a hunting lodge. 
In 1888, he did add a two-story stone 
barn behind the house to stable his 
horses and equipment. 

At one time, Frank had dreamed of 
annexing hundreds of acres as a game 
preserve and as a hunt area for riding 
to the hounds, but farming developed 
more rapidly than even he had imag- 
ined. After twenty years in Corning, 
Frank decided to move still farther 
west. He sold his house to a local 
banker, Frank M. Widner, for $25,000 
and set out for Kearney, Nebraska. 
While in Corning, he had been instru- 
mental in starting the Corning Academy, 
had brought a number of eastern fam- 
ilies into the community, and—most sur- 
prisingly—never made a bad loan. 

With seven children, six of them 
daughters, the Widners were able to 
use the facilities of Edgewood to the 
utmost. They entertained extensively 
with picnics, boating and swimming 
parties, dances, ice skating, and horse- 
back rides. There were some changes 
made in the house, but not many. In 
1902, the original carpeting was re- 
placed with parquet floors. Without a 
vacuum cleaner, Mrs. Widner had 
found the carpets difficult to keep up. 
At one point, Mr. Widner even hitched 
the big red hall carpet to a team of 
horses and had it dragged over the 
yard to get the dust out. 

One daughter, now Mrs. Edgar Cupp 
of Waterloo, recalls how her father used 
to let the public skate on the pond until 
the day he became worried when hun- 
dreds of people crowded on it at once. 
The lake was also the source of Corn- 
ing’s ice supply which was stored in a 
special icehouse along the shore. 

In 1908, the barn burned, but was im- 
mediately rebuilt along the original lines. 

In the early 1930's, the estate was 
sold. It is now owned by Francis Turner 
of Corning, a state senator. At one 
point, the Turners tried living in the 
house, but gave it up after Mrs. Turner 
had a bad fall on the back stairs. Final- 
ly, the home and grounds were leased to 
local businessmen for a country club. 
Today, efforts are being made to restore 
the lake, and Edgewood is in better 
shape than it has been in years. 

While this farming-country estate was 
never on the scale of some of those 
erected by the lumber barons of the 
Mississippi and their friends, it was 
impressive in its place. It also acted as 
a pace-setter in local home building. 
Even though some of the biggest local 


mansions are now abandoned, the little 
city of 2,000 still has a surprising num- 
ber of large and beautifully furnished 
homes. 





Our Artists 











THE COVER ARTIST 


“Country Road” on the cover of this 
issue is the sixth in a series of works 
by Iowa and regional artists. A pastel 
and ink drawing, this spring subject is 
the work of John H. Page Jr. of Cedar 
Falls. 

Born in 1923 in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, Page has attended the Minneapolis 
School of Art (’40-'42), Art Students 
League of New York (’42), University 
of Michigan (’46-'48), and the Univer- 
sity of Iowa (’48-’50), where he studied 
under Mauricio Lasansky. 

An army veteran of the Alaskan The- 
atre (43-45), Page has taught at New 
Mexico Highlands University (Summer, 
*50) and Mankato State College (’50- 
*54). Since 1954, he has been on the 
staff of Iowa State Teachers College, 
teaching courses in Basic Art and Print- 
making. He is represented with prints 
in the permanent collections of the Car- 
negie Institute, Library of Congress, 
Walker Art Center, and other museums. 

One of the favorite vacations of Page 
and his wife is to take their three chil- 
dren (ages 12, 9, and 4) on camping 
trips. A recent show of John Page’s 
art is covered in the “In Review” col- 
umn of this issue. 


The title page drawing of a sow and 
her pigs was done by Murray Turnhill. 
Now chairman of the art department at 
the University of Hawaii, Turnhill has 
taught at the University of Nebraska, 
Denver University, and Hamlin Uni- 
versity, St. Paul. 





CREDITS 


Cover: “Country Road” by John Page. 
Page 1, drawing by Murray Turnhill; 
p. 3 Phil McCafferty; p. 5 Gordon 
Adams; p. 6-9 Maurice Telleen and 
Don Huston; p. 10-11 from Dorothy 
Widner and Mrs. Edgar Cupp except 
11 (5,6) Adams; p. 12-20 Joan Liffring; 
p. 21 Bud Stickler; p. 22-23 Irving Wal- 
lace; p. 24 Liffring; p. 25 Adams; p. 
26 Henry Martin; p. 27 Library of 
Congress; p. 28-35 Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune; p. 36-39 Forest City 
Summit; p. 40-42 Larry Campbell; p. 
43-50 William Wagner, Copyright, 1958, 
Home Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Des Moines; p. 57-58 heads 
by Carroll Coleman; back cover, Wm. 
Mellott farm, Montgomery County, 1875 
Atlas of Iowa. 
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TARTING with this issue, we are giving some of 

the background of the artist whose work appears 
on the cover. We have been, perhaps, remiss in not 
explaining that each of the works that has been used 
has been done by an Iowa artist, with the exception 
of our October-November, 1958, cover which repro- 
duces the painting of a cornfield in fall by Eugene 
Kingman of the Joslyn Museum in neighboring Omaha. 

Among the Iowa artists featured have been Karl 
Mattern of the Drake University art department; Ruth 
Baker of Des Moines; Stan Hess, also on the Drake 
staff; and Paul Smith of Iowa State Teachers College. 
All of the above, incidentally, have had paintings pur- 
chased by the Des Moines Art Center. 

This issue we have used a scene by John Page of 
ISTC. His biography appears elsewhere in the magazine. 

We are also featuring about twice as many Iowa 
“scenics” as we did before the format was changed. 

* * * 

In digging into the Cow War, we found to our sur- 
prise that very little had ever been done on it. We 
believe this is the first full coverage of that event and 
are indebted to a number of people for helping us 
on it. The subject still awaits the work of a scholar, 
however, as we were unable to trace down a few facts, 
even with the help of former Governor Dan Turner, 
former Secretary of Agriculture Mark Thornburg, and 
a reporter on the scene from start to finish. 

The article is by far the longest of any we have 
run, but we believe that the subject warrants full 
coverage. Many readers will be interested in Dan 
Turner’s background observations, printed here for the 
first time. 

Grant White of Tipton furnished us with copies of 
his U. P. and I. N. S. dispatches of the period and 
detailed observations he wrote at the time. We also 
want to thank Bud Stickler, Lloyd Maffitt of the 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette, Dean Babbert of the 
Fairfield Daily Ledger, and Major General Fred C. 
Tandy for their assistance. 

For those of you who follow the minute ins and outs 
of our format—and we are happy many do—we have 
changed things slightly this time, aiming for a little 
more flexibility. The Recipe column will be back 
again; we just decided not to commit ourselves finally 
to every column in every issue. 

Since we changed the format and the price of The 
Iowan, we have had over 9,500 new or renewal sub- 
scriptions. There are several thousand other subscribers 
who are still being served on subscriptions entered be- 
fore the Iowan acquired its “new look.” We greatly 
appreciate this faith in a state magazine we are proud 
to have supported by private subscribers, not by public 
tax subscription. 





GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, lowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
by addressed envelopes and return postage. The Iowan 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for it properly. 

Copyright 1959 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 





Willard D. Archie, President 
David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 


Gordon Adams, Art and Production 





PRICES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. 
Gift subscriptions from subscribers: $6 per year for 
each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 





SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates to 
subscribers and on bulk orders. 





COLOR BOOKLETS: lowa in Color and This lowa. 
$1.00 each. The most beautiful publications ever done 
on Iowa. 32 pages each, entirely in Full Color. Printed 
on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have a supply 
of enclosure cards with standard greetings for any 
occasion which we will enclose with your name signed 
or send to you. 





INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VI, $6; 
Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues to be bound, 
cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold on cover, 75¢. 
(Volume VII and following to cost $9.) 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These are made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds eleven copies. Returnable. 

Back copies: 5O0¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspreads, 25¢. 
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THE IOWA RECORD. 





Iowa News or 100 Years Aco. 


April-May, 1859. 








PINE'S PEAR 
GOLD MINES. 


The earlier reports of the 
discovery of gold in the Pike’s 
Peak area continue to arouse 
great interest throughout 
Iowa. Many Iowans have al- 
ready gone west to try their 
luck at the mines. Others are 
planning to leave for the dig- 
gings this spring. Many from 
the states east of the Missis- 
sippi River are passing 
through Iowa on their way to 
the mining region. “The De- 
Witt Standard” on April 20, 
1859, reported that “up to 12 
o’clock today (Wednesday), 
over twenty wagons have 
passed through our city for 
Pike’s Peak. Another train of 
eight wagons has just arrived 
from Broadhead, Green County, 
Wisconsin, containing thirty- 
six persons — all well and in 
fine spirits. It has been esti- 
mated that 200,000 persons will 
be in the new gold diggings 
by the 1st of August.” 

The migrations of Iowans to 
the West have had some inter- 
esting results in some com- 
munities. The “Sioux City 
Eagle” on April 2, 1859, made 
the following comment: 

“NO BARBER—Sioux City 
is now without a barber — 
the only one we had here hav- 
ing been taken off by the 
Pike’s Peak gold fever. It is 
becoming quite fashionable 
here now to wear mustachios 
and flowing locks.” 

For those contemplating 
leaving Iowa for the gold 
fields, the “Sioux City Eagle”, 
on April 23, 1859, has raised 
some pertinent questions as 
follows: 

“THE EXODUS TO THE 
MINES — The tide of emigra- 
tion to the gold fields of Ne- 
braska has fairly set in, and 
accounts from those who have 
been east, assure us that all 
main thorough-fares leading 
to the auriferous region are 
lined with all manner of ve- 
hicles, beasts, and _ people. 
Hundreds and thousands have 
left comfortable homes, well 
tilled farms, and busy work- 
shops in this chase after sud- 
den riches. We hear of many 
instances of well-to-do farmers 
having mortgaged their prem- 
ises for money to get an out- 


| fit, and have left all behind 
|and started for the gold coun- 
| try. The palmiest days of the 
California fever did not ex- 
ceed the present rush. 

“We do not propose to at- 
tempt to dissuade any one 
from going to the mines, but 
we would put in a word of 
warning to those who will go, 
to the effect that they go well 
prepared to meet the hard- 
ship and suffering, and in 
many instances, disappoint- 
ment in the venture. 

“Admitting, what is prob- 
ably true, that gold may be 
found in this region, to a 
considerable extent, and that 
lucky miners will be rewarded 
for their labor and trouble, 
even in something like the 
same proportion as those in 
California (which is more 
doubtful), is it worth while for 
any man who is now doing a 
‘living business’ to go there? 
Experience shows that scarcely 
one in ten of such adventurers 
meets with success.” 


A New State. 


The rapid expansion of the 
United States to the Pacific 
Ocean within the past fifteen 
years is evidence of the in- 
creasing strength of this na- 
tion. Not only does our terri- 
tory stretch from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific but now we 
have two states on the West 
Coast that have been admitted 
to the Union. California be- 
came a state in 1850, soon 
after it was acquired from 
Mexico. Oregon has had to 
wait longer, only being admit- 
ted to the Union within the 
past few weeks. 

Both of these western states 
have been greatly influenced 
by Iowa. Many former Iowans 
have settled in California or 
Oregon. S. C. Hastings, form- 
erly a member of Congress 
from Iowa and a member of 
the State Supreme Court, has 
continued his brilliant legal 
career in the West. He was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of California from 1849 
to 1851, and Attorney-General 
of California from 1851 to 
1853. It is reported on good 
authority that the beginning 
of the Oregon orchard busi- 
ness, which is gaining in im- 
portance, had its origin in 
Iowa. Settlers from Salem, 
Iowa, hauled young apple trees 
over the Oregon Trail to the 
Northwest to start orchards 
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in Oregon. 





SPRING BALL. 

Despite the excitement over 
migration to the Pike’s Peak 
Gold Mines and the pressure 
of spring work, the people of 
northwest Iowa find time for 
some social activities as the 
following report of the “Sioux 
City Eagle” of April 2, 1859, 
will indicate: 

“THE BALL. — On Thurs- 
day night last, proved to be 
one of the most agreeable 
Soirees ever held in Sioux 
City. Some fifty couples were 
in attendance, and the terpsi- 
chorean exercises were _ in- 
dulged in by the gay and 
varied throng, until about 5 
o’clock in the morning. Of 
course, there was a deal of 
flirtation. The music and call- 
ing were excellent, and the 
supper prepared by Mesdames 
Lambert, Corpua and Borsch 
was unexceptionable in every 
particular.” 





Pine From Minnesota? 


“We understood that good 
pine lumber can be bought at 
St. Anthony’s Falls for about 
$10 per thousand feet. The 
Minnesota river is navigable 
for steamboats, from its junc- 
tion with the Mississippi, at 
St. Anthony’s Falls, to Man- 
kato, a distance of about one 
hundred miles. It can, it is 
fair to estimate, be brought 
up to that point at a cost not 
exceeding three dollars per 
thousand feet. Thus it would 
cost at Mankato not over $13 
per thousand feet. 

“From that point, lumber 
could be transported by ox 
teams on the snow, in winter, 
a distance of about fifty miles 
to a point on the Des Moines 
river, at or near the state line, 
from whence it could be rafted 
down the river any distance 
desired. The cost of land trans- 
portation over a good, solid 
level road, such as the route 
proposed, is said to be at a 
rate not exceeding $4 per 
thousand feet. This lumber 
would cost, delivered on the 
river at the point suggested, 
about $17 per thousand feet. 
From two to four months in 
each year, the river is navi- 
gable for small rafts, from the 
state line to its mouth, at 
Keokuk. It could be rafted, 
we think, at a cost not exceed- 
ing $1 per thousand, from the 
state line to Fort Dodge. Thus 
your pine lumber, at this 
place, would cost $18 per 
thousand feet, and would yield 
the lumber merchant a good 
profit by selling it at $25.” 





THE COUNTY 
JUDGE SYSTEM. 


The county judge system, 
now in operation in Iowa, in 
which executive and judicial 
functions for the county are 
concentrated in the hands of 
one man, seems to be arousing 
considerable opposition in 
many parts of the state. The 
following analysis of this 
problem, presented in the 
“Hamilton Freeman” of Web- 
ster City in the issue of April 
9, 1859, indicates the point of 
view of many of the opponents 
of the present system: 

“No one, so far as we know. 
advocates the present system 
unless he is hoping to reap 
some pecuniary advantages 
from its continuance. The 
people are competent to man- 
age their affairs, and it is 
to their more immediate care 
that we would see our local 
government committed. It mat- 
ters little what particular sys- 
tem is adopted, so that the 
present odious one-man power 
is abolished. The system is an 
evil one — fraught with dan- 
ger in many ways — and 
unworthy of existing in any 
free Sta 





Eastern Iowa Market. 


DeWitt (April 20) — The 

markets for nearly all articles 
of produce have been dull and 
languid during the past week. 
Frequent rains and bad roads 
have disrupted business of all 
kinds. Farmers are now busily 
engaged in their seeding which 
is already late. The quotations 
on the local market are as fol- 
lows: 
Wheat—old per bu._85¢ & 90¢ 
Wheat—new stan’d._70¢ - 75¢ 
Oats—new, per bu._30¢ - 35¢ 
Oats—old, per bu.__45¢ - 50¢ 
Corn—ear, per bu.__43¢ & 45¢ 
Corn—shelled, bu.___45¢ & 48¢ 
Barley—per bu.____- 43¢ & 48¢ 
Potatoes—per bu.___40¢ & 50¢ 
Hogs— 

dressed per 100_$4% to4% 
Hogs—live, per 100_$3 to $3% 


Butter—per Ib._____ 12¢ & 15¢ 
Cheese—per Ib.____- 10¢ 
Lard—per Ib._----_- - 


Eggs—per dozen_____ 
Chickens—per doz. ry © $1.25 
Hides— 

green, per lb.__5%¢ to 6%¢ 


Furs— 
Mink, each_____-_ 25¢ & 50¢ 
Wolf, each_______ 25¢ to 50¢ 


Otter, each____$2.50 to $3.75 
Beaver, each_____ 50¢ to 75¢ 
Deer Skin, per lb._14¢ to 16¢ 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The events in the region of 
Spirit Lake in March of 1857 
have tended to give the people 
of this state the idea that the 
only Indians to be found in 
Iowa are warlike savages bent 
on attacking frontier settlers. 
This is not true. There is one 
small group located in Tama 
County who are living there 
peaceably with their white 
neighbors. These are the Mes- 
quakies who were sent to 
Kansas by the United States 
Government with the Sacs and 
Foxes. Some of the Mesquakies 
so loved the fields and streams 
of Iowa that they returned and 
bought land along the Iowa 
River in Tama County. This 
land is now held in trust for 
them by the State of Iowa, 
with the Governor of Iowa as 
the trustee. 

The attitude of some Iowans 
toward these Indian residents 
of Tama County is revealed 
in an article published in “The 
Montezuma Republican”. 

“About a dozen of these 
poor red men of the aborigines 
made their appearance in our 
town a few days since, 
mounted upon their ponies and 
equipped with all the para- 
phernalia which belongs to a 
rude Indian in his wild and 
barbarous state. They were 
part of the remnant of the 
Mesquakie tribe that inhabits 
Tama county, and roams along 
the Iowa River, and are now 
traveling over the country giv- 
ing entertainments in the 
shape of ‘Indian War Dances,’ 
‘Green Corn Dances,’ etc. for 
the purpose of raising money 
for the support of some of 
their aged brethren. 

“Our citizens generously 
raised some $12 or $15 dollars, 
and about dusk in the evening 
they repaired to the Court 
House Square — surrounded 
by 150 to 200 persons from 
the aged down to the little 
urchin and_ squalling brat; 
each with eyes ready to leap 
from their sockets, to get a 
peep at the ‘Injuns’ — and 
commenced a series of gym- 
nastics, acrobatic and diverse 
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other performances, such as | Indians 


flourishing the war club, 
brandishing the spear, violent 
stamping of the feet, con- 
traction of the muscles of the 
face, etc. Several of them sat 
upon the ground, one of whom 
beat the drum, which was 
made by drawing buckskin 
over a powder keg, while the 
others kept up incessantly a 
mixture of sounds that would 
not be termed very sweet 
music by modern musicians. 
Altogether it was a fine ex- 
hibition and created some mer- 
riment for our fun-loving 
citizens.” 


Otoe Wedding. 


While mentioning the peace- 
ful activities of the Indians, 
an account from the South- 
west border of Iowa might be 
worth recording. “The Ne- 
braska City News” sometime 
ago published a report of an 
Indian wedding. A Pawnee 
Chief was married to a blood 
royal squaw of the Otoe 
Tribe. The bridegroom was 
named Whitewater and _ the 
bride Wah-mush-po-shinga. 
The report of the ceremony 
was as follows: 

“The chieftain’s daughter 
was elegantly dressed in a red 
flannel skirt with deep blue 
calico border, a checked apron, 
summer-killed buffalo robe 
and a white felt hat. Her 
jewels were magnificent. From 
either auricular depended 
bright ornaments of brass, tin 
and copper. Miss Wah- 
mush-po-shinga wore a red 
petticoat embroidered accor- 
ding to a design of her own, 
with porcupine quills, repre- 
senting a desperate dog fight. 
Her entire wardrobe and jewel- 
ry could not have cost less 
than six hundred dollars in 
Fontanelle money. The bride- 
groom was attired in all the 
magnificence which his rank 
and wealth demanded. He wore 
a standing shirt collar, a 
medal of President Pierce, a 
blue straight soldier coat with 
brass buttons and an elegant 
pair of Spanish spurs, while 
his stalwart loins were admir- 
ably clothed in an ancient cof- 
fee sack. Altogether the ap- 
pearance of both the bride and 
groom was appropriate to 
their high sphere in life. 

“The most sumptuous feast 
awaited the guests at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father. It 
was spread in a camp kettle 
and suspended over the fire 
that burned in the centre of 
that princely lodge . . As for 
drinks, corn whiskey made of 
red pepper, tobacco plugs and 
rain water, together with mo- 
lasses sweetened coffee, 
made up the list. ...” 


Danger Exaggerated. 
Conflicting reports continue 
to come in regarding the 
dangers from roving bands of 





in northwest Iowa. 
Some of the newspapers in 
southeastern Iowa contend 
that the danger is great. Some 
of the people living near the 
frontier insist that there is no 
Indian menace and that ex- 
aggerated reports of the dan- 
ger are circulated to dis- 
courage settlers from migra- 
ting to northwest Iowa. The 
following extracts from a let- 
ter written to “The Fort Dodge 
Sentinel” adequately describes 
the situation: 
“Mr. Editor — Dear Sir: 


“. . . With brief intervals 
of absence upon business, 
I have been a resident at 
Spirit Lake since April, 
1857, and my wife and 
children are now there. I 
have lately traversed with 
my family and teams the 
entire northern frontier 
from La Crosse to Spirit 
Lake party of 
hunters, several of whom 
were members of my own 
family, had just returned, 
having for nineteen days 
traversed the country be- 
tween Spirit Lake and Rock 
River, down the Floyd and 
up the Little Sioux. My 
teams and men in my em- 
ployment have been con- 
stantly passing through 
from Mankato to Sioux 
City and Fort Dodge Coun- 
try, and the Mankato and 
Sioux City mail driver stops 
regularly at my house on 
his route, as do most of the 
travelers passing through 
in those directions. 

“From personal knowl- 
edge, from every fact de- 
rived from reliable infor- 
mation, from the statements 
of the surveyors who have 
been traversing the entire 
country between Des 
Moines and the Big Sioux 
for the past six months, I 
pronounce the statements 
in the Keokuk paper false 
from beginning to end... 
There has been, and is, no 
collecting of Indians on our 
northern frontier, and not 
a single depredation has 
been committed upon the 
property of the white set- 
tlers at the Lakes ... no 
horses or cattle have dis- 
appeared mysteriously. 

“Miss Gardner (now Mrs. 
Sharp) is not a resident of 
Spirit Lake nor its vicinity. 
She was there on a brief 
visit, at my house, for sev- 
eral hours, and from the 
whole tenor of her conver- 
sation, I am confident, has 
not seen any of Ink-pa-du- 
tah’s band. The sole and 
only collection of Indians 
that has been seen or heard 
of in the neighborhood of 
the Lakes, was a band of 
five, three men and two 
squaws, with some small pa- 
pooses not counted, who 





were passing through with 
an Agent’s pass, from Fort 
Ridgely to the Cotton river, 
and who camped for a few 
days on Spirit Lake and 
the Little Sioux. They dis- 
turbed no one, and meddled 
with no one’s property; they 
did not even come to beg at 
our houses, though visited 
by our citizens, and they 
left when ordered. ... 
“For the truth of the 
above, I hold myself re- 
sponsible. 
J. S. Prescott.” 
The following plan, sug- 
gested by “The Fort Dodge 
Sentinel”, appears to be a 
feasible way to secure good 
building materials for the 
prairie regions of north cen- 
tral Iowa where the supply of 
native timber is inadequate for 
an expanding population: 
“The practicability of furn- 
ishing the Des Moines Valley 
with pine lumber, at a moder- 
ate cost, from the extensive 
pineries of the upper Missis- 
sippi, is a subject worthy of the 
consideration of our people. 
It appears to us that this can 
be done, and at a cost not to 
exceed that now paid for the 
common hardwood lumber now 
in use in all the towns of the 
valley. 


Railroads ts. 
Steamboat. 


The railroads are making 
progress not only in extending 
new lines, but also in creating 
favorable public opinion 
through the newspapers. 

The operators of the steam- 
boats on the rivers along the 
borders of Iowa fail to show 
much enthusiasm over the rail- 
roads that are being construc- 
ted. Competition for freight 
and passengers has caused the 
steamboat owners to view 
these railroads with skepticism 
as the following comment in 
the “Sioux City Eagle” of 
April 30, 1859, will indicate: 

“Several of our passengers 
for St. Louis, who intended 
going down on the Railroad 
known as the ‘Horrible and 
St. Joseph’, resolved to stick 
to first principles and the 
(steamboat) Omaha, which 
they did without an exception. 
There have been so many 
stories told of this remark- 
able road that we are glad at 
this time to repeat one of 
them, as were told by a pas- 
senger who came over the 
road in safety, that the report 
that the cow catcher was al- 
ways placed in the rear end 
of the last passenger car, to 
keep the cows from stumbling 
over the train, was entirely un- 
founded. They had, by per- 
severance and hard scrabbling, 
been able to keep out of the 
way of any that came up be- 
hind, that did not get out of 
an ordinary walk.” 
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